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GOVERNMENT BY RICH MEN 


R. RHODES has followed the example of his 
M leader and has given us another rich man’s 

budget. The tariff, most of the burden of which 
is borne by the mass of poor people, remains as high 
as ever. In fact it is made slightly higher by the in- 
crease in the special excise tax. The sales tax (in- 
creased by 50%), like the tariff, is a tax which is 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, and falls most 
heavily on those who can least afford to pay it. The 
various nuisance taxes will also be largely paid by 
the same class. The one tax which might be adjusted 
so as to collect more money from the rich, the income 
tax, is rigged by Mr. Rhodes so as to catch a new 
large group of people in the lower income levels ; and 
such increases as are imposed in it — the abolition of 
the 20% reduction and the surtax of 5% on incomes 
over $5,000 — fall most heavily on those persons with 
incomes round about $5,000. A married man without 
family who enjoys an income of $4,000 finds his in- 
come tax this year exactly doubled; if he makes any- 
thing from $25,000 to $1,000,000 the increase is only 
about 30%. 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


R. RHODES goes through the usual hocus- 
M pocus of ‘balancing’ his budget. That is, he 

produces figures which express his hope that 
his ‘ordinary’ revenue for the next twelve months will 
be a little more than sufficient to meet his ‘ordinary’ 
expenditure. But on last year’s operations the gov- 
ernment had to add $119 million to the national debt 
because it had spent that much more than it had taken 
in. Some $17 million of this went to capital expendi- 
tures, and $48 million went to unemployment and 
agricultural relief, which is presumed to be a special 
and non-recurrent expenditure. But $51 million rep- 
resented deficit on ‘ordinary’ operations. There is no 
likelihood that the special expenditures will not be 
heavy this coming year. Last year Mr. Bennett ab- 
surdly over-estimated the revenue he would get from 
his new taxes. What guarantee is there that Mr. 
Rhodes has not done the same this year? Mr. Bennett 
also changed practically every one of his new taxes 
after he had introduced them in the budget; and, of 
course, he was changing tariff schedules every week 
through the year. This kind of procedure means that 
the figures of the budget speech in Canada are largely 
meaningless. Even if our ministers stuck to their 
financial policy after announcing it, the Ottawa Treas- 
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ury officials have never been noted for their exactitude 
in measuring the future. When one compares the re- 
sults of a year’s operations with the authoritative fore- 
casts made in the budget speech, one is driven to 
conclude that the way they make estimates at Ottawa 
is to go out and buttonhole the first passerby on Par- 
liament Hill, tell him to think of a number, double it, 
and add ten million for each of his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts. 


UNSOLVED DOUBTS 


HE predicament in which a government may be 
placed as a consequence of the financial irrespon- 
sibility enjoyed by our great corporations must 

call for very serious thought. A hint of the possi- 
bilities underlay the brief discussion of the position of 
our leading insurance companies which took place in 
Parliament last month. Specific statements were made, 
casting some doubt on the soundness of the position 
of these companies; specific questions were asked in 
an effort to clear up the doubts which have steadily 
been growing in the public mind during the past two 
years. Needless to say, there was no effective attempt 
made to meet these statements or to satisfy the re- 
quest for information. Instead, there was a panegyric, 
in Mr. Bennett’s usual vein, lauding our great financial 
institutions and rebuking all those who dared to ques- 
tion the integrity, honesty, and devotion of these vested 
interests. It was hardly a reply calculated to still the 
uncertainty which has been implanted in the public 
mind; and the knowledge that the book value of the 
assets of the insurance companies is admittedly at vari- 
ance with the actual market value of: these same as- 
sets continues to be a disturbing fact that will not 
down. For many people an insurance policy repre- 
sents the sole security against death, accident, or old 


‘age. In times like these, a threat to that security is 


of paramount importance. The fear of such a threat 
is not removed by what appears more and more to be 
a policy of deliberate evasion or concealment. It is 
such an atmosphere that gives ground for those very 
rumours against which Mr. Bennett is so indignant. 


RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT CONTROL 


UT quite apart from the truth or falsehood of the 
rumours concerning the soundness of our finan- 
cial institutions, there is the grave question of 

their relations to the government and to the community 
as a whole.. Suppose the rumours to be true, what 
could the government do? The consequences of a 
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public admission are so serious that they could hardly 
be risked. Institutions like the Sun Life, the Royal 
Bank, the Canadian Pacific, have grown to a point 
where they involve the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Not only would their collapse bring disaster 
to thousands of policy holders, depositors, and invest- 
ors; the effect upon the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, and upon its credit both at home and abroad, 
would be nothing less than appalling. In the face of 
such a possibility, the government would have no 
choice but to step in with all possible support to the 
threatened corporation. And it would probably be in 
the best interests of the country that the true state 
of affairs should be concealed until the crisis had been 
tided over. It is a question whether a situation of that 
sort is not very close upon us — perhaps has already 
developed. Yet these institutions, whose conduct 
might have such fatal effects upon our national well- 
being, are allowed to remain in the hands of men whose 
effective responsibility to the public is practically neg- 
ligible, and whose mismanagement or lack of judg- 
ment may have the most far-reaching consequences. 
Surely it is time to remedy such an anomaly. For good 
or ill, the government is of necessity committed to their 
support. Such a responsibility should at once be 
translated into effective control. 


THE FREE STATE 


HE excitement raised by Mr. De Valera’s pro- 
posal to abolish the Oath and to cease paying 
the annuities which are still due under the Irish 

Land Purchase Acts bids fair to provide rich political 
comedy. Of course, it is obvious, if tolerable relations 
are to be maintained at all, that one party to a treaty 
agreement cannot arbitrarily put its own interpreta- 
tion upon important items in that agreement. The 
last Imperial Conference set up an Arbitral Tribunal 
for the settlement of just such disputes as this between 
members of the Commonwealth. And the sensible 
thing for the British Government to do would have 
been to call Mr. De Valera’s bluff by proposing re- 
course to this arbitral machinery. Instead of that, 
with their accustomed fatuity in Irish affairs, the 
present Tory government and its supporters have 
worked themselves up into a fury of moral indigna- 
tion. When the English people denounce France for 
her obstinate refusal to agree to a voluntary revision 
of the European treaty settlement of 1919, they should 
consider a little more carefully their own attitude to 
the revision of the Irish treaty. settlement of 1921. 
One would expect also that journalists, both in Eng- 
land and in Canada, who blithely propose the repudia- 
tion of the European debt to the United States, would 
avoid talking too loudly about the sanctity of con- 
tracts when they deal with Ireland. Moreover, the 
English authorities, by taking a haughty stand against 
Mr. De Valera, are simply handing over the Free State 
to his control, and are destroying the influence of their 
best friends in Ireland, Mr. Cosgrave and his follow- 
ers. That the Free State will get rid of the Oath 
sooner or later may be taken for granted. But a 
country which sells 90% of its exports to Great Britain 
and buys 75% of its imports from her, and which has 
representatives of its race scattered in large numbers 
over the whole British Commonwealth, will not readily 
abandon its connection with the rest of us, even though 
governed by a succession of professors of mathe- 


to have said, it is notable that 99 


matics. All this excitement about the Oath, however, 
will eventually reveal to us what nonsense we talk 
when we exalt the Crown as the one essential link in 
the gaanliee relationship that we call the Common- 
wealth. 


FASCISM A LA CANADIENNE 


PEAKING last month in Toronto at a Vimy an- 
niversary banquet Major-General J. H. MacBrien 
let fall some gems on the subject of radicalism 

in Canada. Referring to Communists he is alleged 
r cent. of these fel- 
lows are foreigners and many of them have not been 
here long, and I have always felt that if they do not 
like the way we live and want to uproot our institu- 
tions, the best thing to do would be to send them back 
where they came from in every possible way. If we 
were rid of them, there would be no unemployment in 
Canada?’ The italics are ours. The General is also 
quoted as approving the offer of certain returned men’s 
associations ‘to turn out en masse to suppress the 
Reds’. Coming from a private citizen such remarks 
could be dismissed as merely revealing a rather back- 
woodsy state of mind which is all too prevalent, but 
from the lips of the recently appointed head of the 
R.C.M.P. such irresponsible statements are more seri- 
ous, and more particularly so in view of the fact that 
in many provinces the R.C.M.P. are taking over the 
duties of the former provincial police and are increas- 
ing in strength and influence. No one wants to see 
the force turned into a sort of Fascist Militia. For- 
tunately all further comment on the alleged remarks 
of General MacBrien is rendered superfluous by the 
few words of wisdom that came from the lips of the 
chairman at the same banquet. He was speaking on 
the general subject of casualties and, according to the 
Mail and Emptre, concluded his remarks as follows: 
‘,...The rest of you who look all right, are also af- 
fected. If you were not damaged physically you were 
mentally . . . I know I’m crazy more or less, and I 
know I’m speaking facts and not insults when I say 
that the rest of you are pretty much the same way!’ 


NEWFOUNDLAND RIOTS 


HE people of Newfoundland take their politics 
T seriously, and when they are thoroughly aroused 

they act with a simplicity and directness that — 
from a distance — is rather engaging. A spirit of 
dissatisfaction has been growing for some time, and 
on the 11th of February a crowd of enraged citizens 
invaded the legislative halls, laid profane hands upon 
the person of the Prime Minister, and threatened to 
throw him out of the window. The government was 
able to avert further trouble for the time being by 
making concessions in the way of an increase in the 
direct relief to unemployed workers. In the two 
months that followed, conditions, instead of improv- 
ing, became gradually worse, and early in April the 
citizens of St. John’s again resorted to direct action, 
this time on a much larger scale. A crowd of ten 
thousand forced their way into the government build- 
ings, smashed windows and furniture, and were with 
some difficulty dissuaded from dumping their Premier 
into the icy waters of the harbour. Charges of mis- 
appropriation of funds, falsification of minutes, and 
other peccadillos have been made against members of 
the government, and as a result of these accusations 
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two cabinet ministers and other members of Sir 
Richard Squires’ party have resigned. Although these 
charges of personal dishonesty have helped to accentu- 
ate the popular feeling against the party in power, the 
real causes of the disturbances are wider and more 
fundamental. Newfoundland suffers from a system 
which might be described as industrial feudalism, with 
a small handful of powerful corporations controlling 
all the important industries of the island dominion. 
The iron, pulp and paper, and codfish industries are 
all suffering from the slump in prices ,and 20 per 
cent. of the population are on direct relief. One point 
in connection with these riots is worth mentioning. 
For once there has been no suggestion that they are 
due to ‘Red activities’. So far as is known there is 
not an official Communist in the whole of New- 
foundland. 


‘SATANIC GOVERNMENT?’ 


HE Canadian public has during the past winter 
been fed a regular diet of distinguished Indian 
Civil Servants. These gentlemen, imported and 

toured through the country by various patriotic or- 
ganizations, all tell much the same story to very will- 
ing ears. The populations of India are at heart loyal 
to the British Raj ; Gandhi only represents two or three 
or five per cent. of the population as the case may be; 
he is not a statesman; he is a fanatic; he is a low, 
cunning fellow representing the ‘Buy Indian’ inter- 
ests; there isn’t any real trouble in India, or if there 
is it will all be over soon. So goes the thrice-told 
tale, but the brutal facts of the case are somewhat dif- 
ferent. By applying the Rent Strike Ordinance, the 
Prevention of. Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
the Unlawful Association Ordinance, the Unlawful 
Instigation Ordinance and the Emergency Powers Or- 
dinance the Viceroy and his advisers have rigged up 
such an absolute tyranny that no dark-skinned subject 
of His Majesty may even be said to have a right to 
breathe. It is not even a case of the iron hand with 
the velvet glove; the glove has been torn off and 
thrown away. The methods by which these emer- 
gency edicts are applied will bear even less investiga- 
tion. Recently a careless censor let an eloquent In- 
dian episode slip through with the weekly news-reel. 
It was a shameful and disgusting sight to see scores 
of heroic non-resisters knocked senseless by lathi blows 
from native police and their white officers. Of course 
the audience laughed ; they thought it was funny. Now 
it may well be that Britain has been forced to take 
extreme measures to defend the status quo, but if one 
day the Ganges runs red with the blood of white men, 
women, and children one wonders if an impartial ac- 
countant would consider it a fair price to pay for the 
futile preservation of a few million pounds sterling in 
investments. 


NATURE’S BALANCE 


GOVERNMENT bill has been introduced into 
the Ontario Legislature which, if it passes, will 
definitely remove protection from all species of 

hawks and owls, although heretofore it has been legal 
to shoot only a few of this interesting order. All 
nature-lovers will be quick to decry this retrograde 
step in so-called ‘protective’ legislation. For those 
unfamiliar with the subject, the utilitarian case in 


favour of protecting hawks and owls in Canada may 
be summarized as follows: (a) With the exception, 
at most, of five species of hawk and one owl, the diet 
of our birds of prey (rats, mice, insects, reptiles, etc.) 
makes them useful to man; (b) all species are nature’s 
efficient checks on the creatures on which they feed, 
by reducing numbers and by destroying the sick and 
diseased. Both these statements have been proved time 
and again by scores of competent observers. In ad- 
dition, these arguments, important as they are, appear 
as only a small part of the case in favour of hawks 
and owls (or any other species) to anyone to whom 
love of nature is not a mere empty expression. Both 
nature-lovers and the well-informed demand the pro- 
tection of all wild life that is not actively harmful to 
man, and on this count alone the balance is strongly 
in favour of a majority of our birds of prey, if not 
ultimately of all. 


* * * 


HE facts being as they are, one would be amazed 
T at the action of the Ontario government if one 

did not remember its Special Game Committee. 
This committee was composed of three politicians and 
(as expert adviser!) Mr. Jack Miner. The latter’s 
attitude to hawks and owls is as vindictive as that of 
the old maid whose pet tabby has been chased by the 
neighbour’s dog, because, forsooth, some of them dare 
to eat the song birds of which he is the self-appointed 
and omniscient protector. Mr. Miner, indeed, like 
all energetic sentimentalists, possesses an astonishing 
power to hate, and, having undergone a rather violent 
conversion from the point of view of the hunter, noth- 
ing is more natural than that his hate should vent it- 
self against those that he supposes to live on the objects 
of his new affection. Being entirely emotional (and 
openly scornful of the knowledge of others) it mat- 
ters nothing to him that when hawks eat other birds 
they do so by a more fundamental biological right 
than his when he enjoys good beef and mutton. He 
speaks in a recent article with unctuous fervour of the 
God who made the lovely song birds which eat the 
nasty insects. The Devil, apparently, made the rest, 
or at any rate the hawks, owls, and insects. Mr. 
Miner’s argument resolves itself into two points: (a) 
‘Hawks are natural bird killers’ and are therefore 
‘cruel’, and ‘humane’ people must not ‘stand for it’; 
(b) While the number of song and game birds has 


‘been reduced by 95 per cent., the hawks which feed 


on them are as numerous as ever. In the first point, 
the statement is untrue of many species, and, any- 
way, the deduction is medieval nonsense. As_ for 
point two, well — 95 per cent. of our hawks must 
be living on air. Mr. Miner as a government expert 
would be fit food for the mirth of gods and men if 
his absurd meddling were not so dangerous, and if 
his choice instead of a competent (but less noisy) nat- 
uralist were not so characteristic of our rulers. 


TO OUR READERS 


E regret that the firm which was doing the 
press-work for our journal was obliged to go 
out of business during April. As we had to 

move our equipment to another press in the middle of 
the month, this has caused a few days’ delay in mail- 
ing the May issue. 
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THE POLITICS OF MR. MICAWBER 
By E. A. HAVELOCK 


N all western countries during the past two years 
trade has been stagnating and unemployment ris- 
ing. Private capitalism, however, was able to en- 

dure these dislocations of normal life with passable 
equanimity, until last autumn the very security of 
capital itself, expressed in terms of paper money, was 
suddenly threatened with a mysterious decay. A few 
economists began to prophesy the possibility of a 
definite collapse of the credit structure of Europe, 
which might spread to other countries, and the world 
ever since has been living in a vague atmosphere of 
impending crisis. 

Familiarity breeds contempt and the minds of most 
men are already becoming dulled to the significance of 
an idea which has lost its novelty. But among that 
radical minority who spend serious thought on the 
world’s condition, the atmosphere of crisis is rapidly 
generating a new fashion of thinking, a new attitude 
towards events. This may be described as the expecta- 
tion that final catastrophe is inevitable but that in 
the very process of catastrophe all things will be made 
new. The world awaits a new social order which will 
arrive only when the present one topples in ruins to 
make way for the new edifice. Then and not till then 
will the problem of distribution be solved, and the ex- 
ploitation of one class by another be replaced by eco- 
nomic equality. Meanwhile we can only watch and 
wait and avoid futile attempts to shore up the tottering 
structure of a capitalism which is doomed. 

It is easy to see how the phenomenon of the Rus- 
sian revolution, still historically recent, and imperfectly 
appreciated, has mesmerised not a few idealists into 
this catastrophic interpretation of history. But the 
interpretation is at bottom absurd nevertheless. 

It is based on two very doubtful premises. Change 
in human institutions is assumed to proceed by catas- 
trophe, wherein the new is only built when the old is 
first destroyed. Such an interpretation belongs to the 
child’s history book of kings and battles, but no sober 
social historian would endorse it as valid for the past 
wherein new forms of society usually emerge, for 
good or for ill, by the adjustment of existing forms 
and are only recognised as new by the historian in 
retrospect. Today our capitalist society is perfectly 
capable of self-adjustment by developing into a form 
of industrial Fascism wherein the more crude forms 
of social injustice are veiled by doles and social serv- 
ices. But the second premise is a still more dubious 
one. It is assumed that the fruits of catastrophe are 
in the long run healthy and sweet. This surely be- 
trays a completely romantic attitude towards history, 
which if it teaches anything teaches that civil war 
with its resultant overthrow of institutions and values 
is more likely to produce dead sea fruit than any- 
thing else. And when Russia’s revolution reached its 
catastrophic stage, for many months no man knew 
whether her last state would be worse than her first. 
If the balance finally tilted, after five years of an- 
xiety, on the side of a more ordered and civilised 
society instead of the anarchy which Europe knew 
after the Thirty Years War, the result was partly a 
historic fluke and partly also the fruit of years of 
steady constructive labour on the part of those to 


whom external war gave the chance of leadership at 
last in the Russian state. 

War has always been socially a disruptive force, 
and one would have thought that the slogan ‘War to 
end War’ had been too thoroughly discredited by the 
aftermath of 1914-1918 to have been revived by par- 
lour bolsheviks in 1932. War is war, whether be- 
tween classes or nations. 

But however valid or otherwise their premises, the 
resultant psychological effect on men who drift into 
this disillusioned attitude is disastrous. Not only their 
action but their thinking is inhibited. The present 
political atmosphere is surcharged with such pressing 
problems as the overhaul of the Canadian banking 
system, the development of fresh waterpower, the 
supply of credit to the farmer, and even the distribu- 
tion of Toronto’s milk. But when asked : ‘How should 
these things be done in a Socialist State ?’, the extreme 
radical these days is likely to shrug his shoulders and 
indicate gently that the attempt to think these things 
out within the present framework of society is not 
only futile but unnecessary, since a smash-up in Ger- 
many will probably solve all our problems. He may 
even betray a certain moral superiority to those minds 
of mud which still cling to corporeal existence. 

Yet this attitude betrays not realism but despair. 
It is little more than the inane policy of ‘wait and 
see’ with a dash of superstition added to the mental 
muddle. Apparently, in that great and terrible day 
when the capitalist system collapses, a New Jerusalem 
will be at hand to take its place. In the meantime 
they that wait upon the Class War shall renew their 
strength. 

On at least two previous occasions in history, when 
the Jewish nation passed into bondage, and when the 
institutions of the Roman Empire gave way before 
the barbarian, men lost hope in the present and waited 
on the future with passive expectation, seeing in their 
troubles the signs of the coming of the end. 

It seems as though a similar eschatology is to 
mould the new political creed of the intelligentsia, who 
beneath an apparently objective materialism still con- 
ceal an inherent belief in social miracles. 


HE REMONSTRATES WITH CERTAIN 
OF HIS FORMER LITTLE 
PLAYMATES 


Are you not shamed. you that had once a brain? 
To be content with pitter-patter lives, 
Useful, and dull, as any common drain, 
Fulfilled in plump householders, pink housewives! 
You have forgotten, but once beyond the end 
Of your own nose, and once within your skull 
There was a world; and both were yours to spend. 
And now the one’s gone dim, the other dull. 
Your minds are mewed within your own back-yards, 
Bloating to fat-eyed frumps. You mull away 
Your spare time — God ha’ mercy! — flipping cards, 
With flip-flop tongues flap-flapping. You betray 
Alike the world without, the world within; 
And sell Eternity for golf and gin. 

L. A. M. 
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O CANADA 


TS bottomless insincerity of modern democratic 











politics has never been better illustrated than 

by the fuss which our politicians and newspapers 
are making over the coming Imperial Conference. 
Evidently it is going to meet in an atmosphere of reli- 
gious revivalism. Yet, if you begin to question our 
public men or journalists in private, you search a long 
time before you discover an individual who honestly 
believes that there is much likelihood of real achieve- 
ments resulting from the Ottawa negotiations. They 
all regard the Conference as only another of these 
shows, like disarmament meetings, which are necessary 
in these hard times in order to persuade the booboisie 
to keep on paying their taxes regularly until Provi- 
dence brings us back to prosperity. The one point on 
which they speculate is as to what particular face- 
saving formula will be adopted to hide the fact of 
failure from the vulgar. 

* * * 


HE truth is that the whole plausibility of the 
T scheme for building a tariff wall around the 

Empire depends upon the protectionist madness 
which has swept over the world. But a high wall 
shutting foreign countries out of Empire markets is 
of no use to particular members of the Empire unless 
they can get entry into one another’s markets. And 
this entry is prevented now and will continue to be 
prevented by the same protectionist madness which 
started the idea of an Empire tariff wall. If the na- 
tions of the Empire were sufficiently emancipated from 
high-protection ideas to see the value of a common 
lowering of tariff bars against one another, they would 
also be sane enough to see the value of increasing 
their trade with all countries of the world by similar 
methods. But they are all now committed to the doc- 
trine that a nation grows rich by refusing to buy from 
other nations. When at length hard experience has 
taught them the fallacy of this childish notion and 
they realize that international trade is a mutually pro- 
fitable exchange of goods and services, it will not seem 
plausible to any citizen in any of them that he should 
limit his chances of profit by confining his trade to 
only a few British countries. 

* *x * 


UT at present we are all protectionist; and the 
experience of the last decade has shown that 
protectionist countries cannot bargain, they can 

only fight. What Britain will ask of Canada at Ot- 
tawa will not be preferences but markets. There is 
no possible means of reconciling this British demand 
for bigger markets in Canada with Mr. Bennett’s fixed 
policy of keeping our markets for Canadian manu- 
facturers. There is not a sign that Mr. Bennett has 
abandoned his determination to shut out from Canada 
everything that a Canadian manufacturer can produce 
or thinks he can produce. If we are to make a bar- 
gain with the British delegates our government will 
have to give up its favorite practice of manipulating 
tariffs by Order-in-Council. For the main commodi- 
ties which Britain wishes to sell to us are textiles. 
But the most significant characteristic of the Ben- 


nett regime has been the way in which, whenever our 
Canadian textile contributors to campaign-funds have 
cracked the whip, the government has leapt, like a 
trained poodle dog, to do their bidding. A govern- 
ment which is under such control as this cannot pos- 
sibly make the concessions to British producers which 
will be necessary for a satisfactory bargain. 

The predicament of our Conservative newspapers 
becomes more amusing every week. They cannot, like 
the Prime Minister, dismiss inconvenient questions 
with a pontifical frown. And so more and more of 
them are beginning to talk about the necessity of buy- 
ing from the Empire if we wish to sell to it. But 
they still contrive heroically to avoid mention of any 
of those commodities which we shall have to buy. Up 
to date the nearest they have got to any concrete pro- 
posal is to repeat Professor Leacock’s brilliant idea 
of a triangular trade: Canada is to buy more goods 
from British tropical colonies, thus enabling these col- 
onies to buy more from Britain and so avoiding the 
need for lowering our tariff against British textiles 
and iron and steel. Alas, Mr. Leacock’s inventiveness 
as a humorist is now almost entirely confined to his 
economic writings. 

* * * 


HEN we turn to examine British markets the 
opportunities for magnificent developments 
there soon turn out also to be largely imagi- 

nary. Ever since the 1890’s the Canadian farmer has 
had the prospect of a sheltered British market for 
his wheat dangled in front of him like the carrot in 
front of the donkey’s nose. The great benefits to be 
derived from a British prefernce on wheat have al- 
ways been used simply to inveigle him into acquiescing 
in protection for Canadian manufacturers. In the 
meantime, since 1900, he has expanded his wheat pro- 
duction to such an extent that the British market is 
no longer physically big enough to absorb it, no mat- 
ter what schemes of preference or quota be devised. 
We must sell our surplus of wheat in world markets. 
And no one who has been reading British papers im- 
agines that the British purchaser is prepared to pay 
for his quota a price which is effectively higher than 
the world price. 

Moreover the British papers make it perfectly 
clear that Britain is not going to abandon the bar- 
gaining potentialities of her position by simply turning 
her back on all non-British countries. Countries which 
compete with us in the production of foodstuffs, such 
as Denmark and Argentina, have treated British man- 
ufactures much better than we have and Britain will 
not abandon them. The sterling group who went off 
gold along with Britain last September showed by 
their action that they know the value of the British 
market and are out for business. Within the Empire 
itself there have been ominous hints that Britain will 
deal with the Dominions individually and make separ- 
ate bargains with them according to what they have 
to offer. How, in that case, will we be able to make 
such a bargain as New Zealand can make for her dairy 


products? 
* * * 


E may as well, therefore, abandon any extrava- 
gant dreams of a new era commencing at Ot- 
tawa this summer. Probably the best that we 

can hope for is that the negotiators do not lose their 
tempers in the August heat. And when they have 
all departed let -us recall to ourselves the essential 
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facts of our economic position. Canada, with a pop- 
ulation of only ten millions, has become the fifth most 
important country in the international trade of the 
world. We have carried the exploitation of our agri- 
cultural, forest, and mineral resources to such a point 
that our very life depends on our ability to export to 
the world. Any economic system, like the present 
world-wide network of high tariffs, which tends to 
lessen the volume of world trade is ruinous to us. Our 
prosperity depends upon an increased flow of world 
trade in all directions. Only if all countries are sell- 
ing freely will they be able to buy our surplus 
products. 

It is a mournful reflection that we shall probably 
have to go through another year or more of decreas- 
ing exports and imports before it dawns on most of 
us that what matters is not the balance of trade, as 
they believe in the Ottawa nursery, but the volume 
of trade. But when our education has progressed 
this far, we shall also realize that our prosperity de- 
pends upon increasing our contacts not merely with 


the British countries but with all the world. As a 
matter of fact, as was shown by the figures quoted 
here last month, our trade outside the Empire has 
been growing much more rapidly than our Imperial 
trade. With our return to economic sanity it will be 
obvious to everybody that our interests make any ex- 
clusive economic Empire a suicidal experiment for us. 

Our return to economic sanity will no doubt pro- 
ceed ~ passu with that of the country to the south of 
us. The most plausible argument for high protection 
in Canada was the prosperity which it seemed to pro- 
duce in the United States. Our trade today with our 
American neighbours, in spite of Bennett and Hawley- 
Smoot tariffs, is more important than our trade with 
all the Empire put together. Sooner or later the Am- 
ericans are going to be forced, by the surplus of com- 
modities that their industry produces and by the sur- 
plus of capital that they have for investment, to be- 
come a low-tariff country. The moment that their 
tariff starts to go down our supposed exclusive con- 


cern with Empire markets will disappear. 
H. U. 


THE TWILIGHT OF BRITISH POLICY 
By LIONEL M. GELBER 


T WAS Bismarck who declared in a famous phrase 
that the Eastern Question was not worth the bones 
of a Pomeranian Grenadier. The subsequent his- 

tory of Europe is the measure of the falsification of 
this remark. The irresolution of British statesmanship 
when faced with the Eastern Question of our own day, 
transported as it has been from the Bosphorous to the 
Pacific, would indicate that it, too, in its turn has been 
similarly regarded as hardly worth the far-sighted cal- 
culations of the Foreign Office. For there has been a 
campaign sedulously fostered, to establish the view 
‘that, aside from the obvious protection of rights at 
Shanghai, Japan’s course of action has been of no 
immediate concern to Great Britain. Whatever may 
occur now the uncertain march of events has been 
instructive. For among other things it has tested and 
found wanting two important principles of the treat- 
ment of external affairs which we have been lulled 
into believing were fixed beyond doubt in the fore- 
front of British policy. 

The first of these, Anglo-American friendship, has 
probably suffered a setback for future purposes in 
terms of general, as distinguished from spasmodic, 
cooperation. From the outset the United States 
revealed an apparent desire to be at one with the 
League of Nations. Every student of American 
foreign policy must have known how noteworthy was 
the step last autumn of having an American observer 
attend the meeting of the Council at Geneva. Since 
then there has been afforded repeated evidence that the 
United States was in a mood to join the European 
Powers, or Great Britain alone, in early diplomatic 
measures that might in good time have perceptibly 
checked Japan, if not spiked her guns altogether. 
Advantage was not taken of this unique conjuncture, 
one of the most striking since the Wilsonian era. ‘That 
loss is not only Europe’s but also Great Britain’s. For 
in letting pass, during the last six months, so rare a 
chance of drawing the United States from her tradi- 


tionally domestic preoccupations, the British Govern- 
ment neglected to seize a moment highly favourable for 
solidifying an Anglo-American Entente. When the 
financial crisis was most acute last summer the possi- 
bility of this accord was the only redeeming feature of 
that episode. Apart from its other merits, reciprocal, 
Imperial and international, how this rapprochement 
would have strengthened Great Britain’s hand on the 
Continent needs no comment here. 

Given such support a vigorous lead from Great 
Britain might have brought the other countries into 
line. But even without them, though it is incredible 
that France could then have stayed out, Great 
Britain and the United States acting in unison would 
not have been as impotent and helpless as they were 
while separated. With Anglo-American cooperation 
far to seek Japan was encouraged to proceed with her 
plans, when sharp diplomatic protest at an early stage 
would effectually have made her pause. With the 
nations so pusillanimously divided there was nothing to 
impede the carrying out of her long-cherished designs. 
Now that she has consolidated her position on the 
Chinese mainland the augmentation of Japanese power 
is by no means unassured. In short the American 
policy, dating from soon after the Russo-Japanese 
War, to confine Japan’s inordinate ambitions within 
reasonable bounds, has received a serious rebuff. The 
vacillation of the European Powers, which, until the 
Shanghai interlude, had been almost tantamount to 
acquiescence in the Japanese aggression, can not be 
expected to sweeten the sentiments of the United 
States towards a Continent which has so much to 
obtain from her in other matters. Nor will Great 
Britain escape her share of this feeling. In all likeli- 
hood more was hoped for from her than from the 
others ; so much the greater will be the ensuing resent- 
ment. Once bitten, twice shy: where there was tacit 
reliance there will now succeed the sort of distrust 
which marred Anglo-American relations before the 
war. 
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Whether or not one motive in British hesitancy has 
been its annoyance over the American position towards 
the war debts, reparations, and tariffs, we are unable 
to judge. Perhaps isolationist America was to be read 
a cogent and timely lesson that the nations cannot live 
unto themselves alone; and the penalties of isolation 
were to be demonstrated to a people which hitherto has 
exulted immoderately in its blessings. It is more 
probable that British policy has been dictated by the 
old conception of her role as honest broker, as media- 
tor, to attain which she has had to assume a fine show 
of impartiality. For she wants to retain the friendship 
of the United States without incurring the hostility of 
Japan. ‘There is in this attitude no sense of moral or 
legal obligations ; it will be contended quite plainly that 
the essence of statecraft is enlightened self-interest. 
But in trying to make the best of two worlds Great 
Britain will reap the advantages of neither and the 
suspicion of both. The really ominous conclusion to 
be drawn from current diplomacy is that, despite the 
perennial Niagara of post prandial eloquence, there 
has loomed up a clear divergence between American 
and British foreign policy. The respective govern- 
ments may at last ostensibly be working hand in hand. 
In the long run the damage has already been done. 
A choice should have been made at the beginning. 
The initial attempt to hunt with the hounds of the 
United States and run with the hares of Japan is 
liable to cost Britain dear. 

Where this is leading us is indicated by the threat 
to the status quo in the Pacific to which opinion in 
Great Britain has been strangely apathetic. Japan’s 
expansionist aims and conduct frequently fluttered the 
Chancelleries before and during the war; they played 
no obscure part at Versailles and the Washington Con- 
ference. In fact they have been as well-known for the 
past generation as during the nineteenth century was 
Russia’s ‘historic mission’ —of which they are reminis- 
cent—her appointed drive towards Constantinople. All 
this seems to have been overlooked in recent months. 
In 1870 Great Britain’s unwillingness to make her 
wishes prevail had something to do with the rise of the 
German Empire; there were none of the precedents 
then which Japan has abundantly provided to point 
the way. But here under our very eyes with barely 
an indiscreet murmur from Great Britain this latter- 
day Prussia has been allowed to entrench herself even 
more irremovably in Manchuria. Whatever may 
happen around Shanghai there should be no mistake,— 
irrespective of questions such as the ‘Open Door’, 
British trade and investment,—that in this lies the main 
issue. For with the treaties torn up and Japan bidding 
fair to be enhanced in wealth, power, and military 
capacity, we are confronted with the danger that the 
race in naval armaments on the Pacific between the 
United States and Japan will be renewed. The Ameri- 
can Secretary of States emphasized in his profoundly 
significant letter to Senator Borah on February 24, 
1932 that at the Washington Conference ‘the willing- 
ness of the American government to surrender its then 
commanding lead in battleship construction, and to 
leave its positions at Guam and in the Philippines with- 
out further fortification, was predicated upon, among 
other things, the self-denying covenants contained in 
the Nine-Power Treaty, which assured the nations of 
the world not only of an equal opportunity for their 
Eastern trade, but also against the military aggrandize- 
ment of any other Power at the expense of China. 


One cannot discuss the possibility of modifying or 
abrogating these provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty 
without considering at the same time the other prom- 
ises upon which they were really dependent. What- 
ever her professions may be it is more than doubtful 
that Japan, having achieved her task, will be deterred 
now by a Note from the Powers such as that of the 
United States on January 7, 1932, whose initiative the 
Great Powers in the League were shamed into follow- 
ing, by the Assembly on March 11, 1932: a statement 
refusing to recognize acquisitions so profitably made 
at the expense of China. Japan’s prestige and material 
interests are bound up with the permanent possession 
of her spoils — except of course, those which she has 
taken for bargaining purposes. The hour for dislodg- 
ing her has gone. Presenting the Powers with a fait 
accompli she can flout their will, whatever plausible 
surface agreements they will naturally arrive at. 

The United States is therefore constrained to 
resume full liberty of action on the Pacific. One 
portent of the American temper is that the Naval Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate has already 
approved the bill which authorizes building up to the 
limits laid down by the London Naval Conference. 
It was not difficult to foresee this eventuality ; yet many 
still affirm that, Shanghai aside, Britain has had little 
at stake and remains largely unaffected. In building 
against Japan is the United States going to outstrip 
the British Navy? Or will all the resources of the 
nation be strained to maintain parity? The political 
alternatives in Great Britain might then be a contest 
between social discontent and a final effort in defence 
of Britain’s ancient sea-power. One thing is manifest : 
not only is an impoverished Exchequer unable to sus- 
tain such a naval competition, but Anglo-American 
relations are scarcely calculated to improve in the light 
pf these developments. The failure to restrain Japan 
has placed the whole post-war system in the melting- 
pot and we are back at 1919. 

Not unrelated to these reflections is the test British 
policy has undergone from the standpoint of Imperial 
unity. Here too there is ground to regret the short- 
sighted interpretation of the consequences of the Sino- 
Japanese conflict which has persisted in some quarters. 
The Dominions on the Pacific, like the United States, 
will not witness a further growth of Japanese power 
with entire composure. One of the chief implications 
of the modern Commonwealth relationship is that 
Great Britain, primus inter pares, must take into con- 
sideration in her foreign affairs all the strategic and 
diplomatic interests of the Empire. If she does not 
take these into account there can be no single undivided 
foreign policy, a fundamental condition of the exist- 
ence of the partnership. This was realized when 
Great Britain abandoned the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
upon Dominion insistence. Nor is it inapposite to 
recollect that one of the reasons for Canada’s deter- 
mination then was the paramount necessity, as she saw 
it and still sees it, for amicable Anglo-American rela- 
tions as the basic foreign policy of the Empire. It is 
unthinkable that the prospect of a new naval rivalry 
should evoke the fatuous proposal for another Anglo- 
Japanese connection, secret or admitted, to offset 
American superiority. The potential waxing of Japan 
and the imperilling of Anglo-American friendship are 
bad enough without that further menace to Imperial 
unity. 

Much of this lies in the laps of the gods. Yet the 
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British government appears to have been indifferent 
to Dominion interests in the autumn of 1931 when 
there was still an opportunity of holding Japan back 
by concerted diplomatic pressure. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the long-range, comprehensive out- 
look in Imperial foreign policy, which is an indispens- 
able principle of the contemporary Empire, has not 
been forthcoming on its first major test. Of what 
use is it to be ‘equal in status but not in function’ when 
the leader does not function? With turmoil in the Far 
East and a new tilt to the balance of power on the 
Pacific as the presumption for the next few years, the 
paralysis of British policy, long continued, must soon 
or late, impel some of the Dominions to deduce how- 


ever reluctantly that their best security lies in common 
cause with the United States. If this alignment comes 
about, with Great Britain hovering diffidently in the 
background, a grave blow will be struck at that Im- 
perial unity which has been so laboriously and 
delicately built up. Sir Edward Grey has many critics, 
some just, some unjust; but at least when in office he 
saw the world-wide ramifications of his problem. So 
insular and unimaginative a view of British policy— 
or has it been masterly inactivity ?—as has been ram- 
pant during the last half year must force us to adapt 
Retz’s aphorism: no one goes so far as the Foreign 
Office which does not know where it is going. Only 
this time we are moving backwards. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF UP-TO-DATE CANADIAN POETRY 
By F. R. SCOTT 


PROLOGUE 
‘We see thee rise, O Canada, 


The true North, strong and free, 
( Tralala-lala, tralala-lala, etc... .’ 


I 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Come and see the vast natural wealth of this mine. 
In the short space of ten years 
It has produced six American millionaires 
And two thousand pauperized Canadian families. 


II 
THE NEW PHILANTHROPY 


This employer, who pays $9 a week for a 10 hour day. 
Is exceedingly concerned 

Lest Mr. Bennett should adopt the dole, 

And so ruin the morale of the workers. 


III 
SUMMER CAMP 


Here is a lovely little camp 

Built among Canadian hills 

By a Children’s Welfare Society at 

Which is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 

All summer long underprivileged children scamper 
about. 

And it is astonishing how quickly they look healthy and 
well. 

Two weeks here in the sun and air 

Through the kindness of our charity subscribers 

Will be a wonderful help to the little tots 

When they return for a winter in the slums. 


IV 
THE HERO 
Having stuck several Germans with a bayonet 
For Canada, the Empire, and Civilization, 
This unemployed ex-service man 
Surveys the fruits of his endeavour. 


Vv 
HOSPITAL 
Here the sick and dying are cared for 
With the latest scientific skill, 
And are visited by those to whom they are dear— 
The well-to-do, in their private rooms, every day, 


The poor, in the public wards, 
From 2 to 5 P. M. on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


VI 
SOUND FINANCE 


The great executive heads of this Company 

Follow the principles of sound, conservative finance. 

By reducing wages, turning workers into the streets, 

And drawing upon reserves hidden away during 
prosperity, 

They have been able to continue paying full dividends. 


VII 
DEMOCRACY: 1832-1932 


Canada celebrates the centenary of the Reform Bill 
By keeping the Beauharnois enquiry from going too 
ar. 


VII 
OUR INSTITUTIONS 
Meet Senator Haymond D. Belgan McLocourt 
Whom the Canadian people have chosen as lawmaker. 
He was unsparing of his private means (or his share- 
holders’) 
In helping his party—sheer public spirit 
Justly rewarded by the lease of a power site. 
Later he was given a constituency in the Maritimes 
And was famous for the staunch way he got jobs for 
his friends. 
After a few years of this training in statecraft 
The death of Senator Wishwash, aged 97, 
(You know—the one connected with the Custom’s 
scandal ) 
Created a vacancy in the Upper Chamber, 
So H. D. B. McLocourt was accorded the honour. 


IX 
XMAS SHOPPING 


It is so nice for people to give things at Christmas 
That the stores stay open every evening till ten, 
And the shop-girls celebrate the coming of Christ 
By standing on their feet fourteen hours a day. 


X 


BRITISH TRADITIONS 


Crack this man’s head open with a police baton, 
And send him to gaol for sedition. 
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He said the present economic system was rotten, 

And actually told the workers they wouldn’t get a 
square deal 

Unless they organised and fought for their rights. 


XI 


BIG BROTHERS 
Look at this group of intelligent business men 
(You know—the kind that are really practical) 
Setting up charitable organizations 
To overcome some of the inevitable consequences 
Of the economic system they support. 


XII 
MODERN MEDICINE 


Here is a marvellous new serum: 

Six injections and your pneumonia is cured. 
But at present a drug firm holds the monopoly 
So you must pay $14 a shot—or die. 


XIII 
JUSTICE 


This judge is busy sentencing criminals 

Of whose upbringing and environment he is totally 
ignorant. 

His qualifications, however, are the highest— 

A college course in Arts, 

A technical training in law, 

Ten years practice at the Bar, 

And membership in the proper political party. 

Who should know better than he 

Just how many years in prison 

Are needed to reform a slum-product, 

Or how many strokes of the lash 

Will put an end to assaults of young girls? 


XIV 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 
This young Polish peasant, 
Enticed to Canada by a C.P.N.R. advertisement 
Of a glorified western homestead, 
Spent the best years of his life 


And every cent of his savings 

Trying to make a living from Canadian soil. 

Finally broken by the slump in wheat 

He drifted to the city, spent six months in a lousy 
refuge, 

Got involved in a Communist demonstration, 

And is now being deported by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

This will teach these foreign reds 

The sort of country they’ve come to. 


XV 


HOW OBVIOUS 


What is this bundle of old clothes 
Creeping down the corridor with a slop-pail? 
Oh yes, of course—a charwoman. 


XVI 
TREASURE IN HEAVEN 


Many ecclesiastics and pious persons 

Draw dividends from this Power Corporation 

Which underpays its workers and overcharges its con- 
sumers. 

Nevertheless the sayings of the Master are obeyed, 

For verily there is no rust on a Public Utility priv- 
ately owned, 

And Bs or doth not corrupt its Class A Preferred 

tock. 


EPILOGUE 


‘I believe in Canada. 

I love her as my home. 

I honour her institutions. 

I rejoice in the abundance of her resources. 
To her products I pledge my patronage, 
And to the cause of her producers 

I pledge my devotion.’ 


(From ‘My Creed’, issued by the Hon. H. H. Stev- 
ens, Minister of Trade & Commerce, New Year’s 
1931.) 


A GREAT CANADIAN BOOK 
By LOUIS HAMILTON 


EOPLE in the Dominion must believe a good 
deal in the poetry and romance of figures, because 
when they want you to realize how wonderful a 

building is they tell you the price, and then you feel 
your mind is open to admire. It would be profane to 
enquire the name of the architect. This romantic 
appeal and appreciation of figures is, I believe, not 
unknown across the boundary. It is therefore some- 
what surprising for a close, if distant, observer of 
Dominion affairs that Canadians who are so prone to 
despair of their literature have not, at least publicly, 
admitted that they possess one great romantic modern 
book. Perhaps they read it in the secret watches of 
the night, and keep it locked up in their safe by day. 
Be that as it hin have in vain searched the columns 
of Tae CANADIAN Forum for extracts or special men- 
tion under ‘Canadian Writers of Today’ of the great 


Canadian book I have in mind. I mean Trade of 
Canada, issued annually by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce (price $3.00; size 13%4 by 10% inches. 
Number of pages in last issue to date—1931—: 863). 
People want figures in the Dominion. Well, there are 
figures! Over Eight Hundred pages of them. Not 
dry figures, but romantic, exciting, inspiring, depress- 
ing, soothing, anything-‘ing’ figures according to your 
mood and einstellung. Why talk so much about 
figures? Read them! Superficially those I allude to 
are mere import and export figures with a few graphs 
looking like very bad cases of chain and forked light- 
ning in the tropics. Let us have no more ‘I-don’t- 
know-what-to-do evenings’, ‘where’s-the-crossword- 
puzzles’, ‘I-wish-I-had-something-to-reads’. You are 
tired of bridge, talkies, chewing-gum, the Wednesday 
third leader in The Globe, and similar intellectual pur- 
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suits. Well then, try some figures. Take these skele- 
tons and vest them with the clothes of your imagina- 
tion; see them put on flesh (before their clothes, of 
course). A few examples, and I trust Canadians will 
recognize the possibilities of Trade and Commerce. 

I believe, for instance, the population of those 
pleasant, if somewhat foggy, French islands St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, off the coast of Newfoundland, are 
officially mainly concerned with fishing, and that their 
population is between six and seven thousand. In 
1931 these humble toilers of the sea imported over 
$10,276,000 worth of whisky (2,042,000 Gal.) from 
Canada; in 1930 $5,000,000 worth; in 1929 $2,100,000 
worth. The year before the sum of one million dollars 
had not been reached, and in 1927 it was less than 
$150,000. Alas! Trade and Commerce gives us no 
information about the amount of beverages St. P. & M. 
imported from elsewhere. Luckily the United States 
are dry, and Canada has agreed not to countenance 
exports of alcohol to that teetotallers’ paradise, so it is 
satisfactory to know that every man jack, woman jack, 
and child jack island dweller put down over 291 gallons 
of Canadian whisky in the year ended March 31, 
1930-1931. What is Germany’s chief export to Can- 
ada? Peanut oil (a million dollars’ worth). What 
was the matter with the twelve pair of Canadian rubber 
shoes (cloth tops) sent to Turkey in 1927 that that 
country never purchased another blessed pair since? 
What does the C.M.A. say to this? 

We may all know which country Canada does the 
most trade with, but with which country does she do 
the least trade? Bulgaria. The total trade with that 
kingdom last year was $11,800, of which $6,600 went 
for the walnuts which the Bulgars sent to Canada. 
Once, and only once, (1926) did France send hair 
chains to the Dominion (four dollars’ worth). Who 
purchased those chains? Why were they purchased? 
Trade and Commerce is non-committal, like all great 
books leaving scope to the play of imagination. Four 
dollars’ worth of hair chains in 1926. The rest is 
silence. I should like to ask the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether Canada is an agricultural country or not, 
and if so, how is it she exported capital to Newfound- 
land to the extent of $6.00 (six dollars) to buy—the 
keys of my typewriter jam and revolt — to buy 
ONIONS? Is it surprising that agricultural depres- 
sion obtains in Canada? If that were all it would not 
be necessary to labour the point, but it is not all! It 
is clear to me that Newfoundland is conspiring against 
the Canadian farmer, for she added insult to injury by 
sending in 1930 ‘other vegetables’ valued at $9.00 to 
her sister Dominion. It is indeed time for the confer- 
ence at Ottawa. Now take cheese. Canada has spent 
a fortune building up a cheese trade. But the restless 
Teuton had his eye on the Dominion. In 1924 he sent 
her 2 Ibs. of cheese ($1.00). This was clearly meant 
as the thin (if soft) end of the wedge, because in 
1930 he sent 398 Ibs. It does not require a mathema- 
tician, though it may require a slide-rule to calculate. 
.. . But why pursue such a painful subject? 

Is there a Canadian boy so depraved that he has 
forgotten the role ginseng played in early Canadian 
history? Certainly not! Doubtless pure-minded, really 
nice, parents do not allow their children to read THE 
CANADIAN Forum, at least not in the Queen City, 
hence, as a warning to parents, let me state here in cold 
naked * print that on p. 195, column 7, Trade and 
Commerce tells us Canada spent in 1930 over fifty- 


four thousand dollars on imported ginseng! True the 
shock is slightly absorbed, or shall I say rather, the 
news is broken gently, by the humane addition of : ‘and 
other medicinal herbs’. What does Goethe say :— 


Was Du ererbt von Deinen Vaetern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen! 


By no possible stretch of imagination can one word 
be found in that immortal verse which could be rend- 
ered by ‘import’. Enough! verb sap... . ! ! 

And that reminds me: ‘Look up Canada’s export 
of maple syrup!’ Twenty thousand gallons in 1930, 
of which the United Kingdom, Irish Free State, British 
South Africa, British Guiana, British Honduras and 
British West Indies—Barbadoes took none. Imperial 
Trade, forsooth! However, it would be neither fair 
nor objective if I failed to mention that Trinidad and 
Tobago imported four gallons (alas! separate figures 
for the two countries are not given). 

An almost-last word. Trade and Commerce is, of 
course, bilingual, and I can recommend it to all who 
wish to brush up their French. It is not only a mine of 
economic information, no, it is Brighter French par 
excellence. (No offence meant to the Orange Lodges) 
—Did you know that the French for peanut oil is ‘huile 
d@’arachide’ ; for shea butter (whatever that is) : ‘beurre 
de galam’ ; or when a Frenchman says ‘bouilloires de 
poéles en métal et pidces de fer-blanc en forme de queu 
d’aronde, moulures, ou charniéres entrant dans la fabri- 
cation des poéles’ he means: stove urns of metal, and 
dovetails, chaplets and hinge tubes of tin for use in the 
manufacture of stoves? No! Nor did I. 


*Please Mr. Editor delete the word ‘naked’ in those copies 
of your esteemed journal circulating in Ontario. 
(The author.) 


CANADIAN NATIONALITY 


ROFESSOR BRADY’S contribution on Canada 
to the Modern World studies of contemporary 
states is a thoughtful evaluation of the various 

elements of our national life.* His task was not an 
easy one. The post-federation period has been given 
scant attention by Canadian historians. In some sense, 
therefore, he was breaking new ground. His project 
involved an arbitrary choice of material and an equally 
arbitrary discrimination in the proportionate attention 
given to particular phases of national development. 
Inevitably the result will be viewed by some critics 
with satisfaction and by others with varying degrees 
of disappointment. Professor Brady was himself cons- 
cious of the difficulties confronting him in carrying 
out his assignment. His book was intended primarily 
for English readers, being one of a series designed ‘to 
provide a balanced survey of the tendencies and forces, 
political, economic, and intellectual, which are mould- 
ing the lives of contemporary states’. To interpret 
Canada to a distant audience and within the limits 
of such a commission was an embarrassment of which 
there is a significant suggestion in the preface. ‘Can- 
ada,’ writes Professor Brady, ‘is distinctly a country 
in the making. In this fact I found the chief diff- 
culty in my task. In writing of a state in the Old 
World one would necessarily be guided by its tradi- 
tions, its national character, and the whole temper of 


* CANADA, by Alexander Brady (Macmillans in Canada; 
The Modern World Series; pp. 361; $4.00). 
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its life as shown in history. But in venturing to in- 
terpret a country of the New World these things are 
of little assistance for they are only in process of 
formation. One must therefore be guided solely by 
the changing facts of the country’s life, and with their 
aid seek to indicate the direction of its growth and 
possible destiny. In this task I have endeavoured to 
be dispassionate, and hope that in my appraisal the 
weaknesses as well as the promise of Canada may be 
revealed.’ This preface reveals a self-imposed re- 
straint which affords a sufficient explanation of what 
some readers will regard as the one serious defect of 
the book. Within the boundaries of his terms of ref- 
erence, Professor Brady has done, as one would ex- 
pect, a highly competent and valuable piece of his- 
torical and economic interpretation. There is ground 
for doubt, however, whether a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of the complex texture of Canadian life could 
possibly have been presented by such a made-to-order 
plan and with such a detached approach. The im- 
pression left frequently on the reader as the narrative 
develops is that he is being asked to view a study in 
still life. Except in the first two chapters there is 
little evidence of enthusiasm. This is less the fault of 
the author than of the plan he elected to follow. A 
method of dissection and analysis with an abundance 
of statistical detail can hardly reveal the spirit of na- 
tionality or illumine the inner life of a pioneer com- 
munity in the New World. 

Is not the characteristic feature of Canadian devel- 
opment its unresting movement and its rapidity of 
change? Sixty years is a brief period in the span of 
history. Yet in this space of time Canada has prog- 
ressed from a loose league of provinces to a powerful 
federal state, from commercial and industrial insig- 
nificance to one of the great trading countries of the 
world, from the subordinate status of a colony to 
equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and an acknowledged place in that wider com- 
munity of nations which is laying the basis of inter- 
national organization and government at Geneva. And 
is not the birth and growth of a new nationality the 
dominant theme of Canadian history since 1867? It 
is a theme broad enough to allow ample scope for the 
study of such contributory or related movements as 
transportation, western settlement, industrial and com- 
mercial expansion, and constitutional development. It 
provides the basis for a synthesis which is otherwise 
lacking. To treat it analytically and dispassionately 
is to deprive the story of Canada of the dynamic qual- 
ity which is its chief distinguishing feature. It is not 
suggested that one should assume a studied indifference 
to the weaknesses of our national life. Professor 
Brady has done a valuable service in bringing these 
weaknesses into the clear light of day. But they must 
be placed against the more conspicuous achievement 
of the Canadian people in attaining a considerable mea- 
sure of national unity under handicaps of geography, 
divided loyalties, religious divisions, economic depend- 
ence on a powerful neighbour and political dependence 
on a distant imperial state, which at times seemed to 
condemn the new community to the straitjacket of 
colonialism or the fetters of an exaggerated provin- 
cialism. 

Professor Brady’s estimate of Canadian nationality 
is best expressed in a fine passage which concludes his 
opening chapter. ‘Genuine nationality grows out of 
achievements and sacrifices in common; its sinews are 


strengthened by persistent cooperation in everyday 
tasks. More important than the conscious nation- 
making of Canadian clubs or political platforms is the 
enterprise of Canadians in the past sixty years... . 
the toil of pioneers on the frontier who come to love 
the soil which takes so much of their energy and pa- 
tience, the cooperation of financiers who span the Dom- 
inion with olen s and endow its towns with houses 
of credit, the of churchmen who discard the tra- 
ditions of Europe and cease to be Presbyterians and 
Methodists in forming a united Canadian church, the 
triumphs and sacrifices of soldiers fighting in the name 
of Canada on the battlefields of France and Flanders, 
the authors who find inspiration in the life of their 
country and the painters who endeavour to catch the 
wild beauty of its woods or the rugged majesty of 
its mountains. Out of the effort of these diverse men, 
whether French or Anglo-Canadian, and the pride 
in their achievements, a national consciousness is em- 
erging’.. This paragraph suggests that nothing but 
self-denial prevented its author from giving us an in- 
terpretation of the varied forces and currents of 
thought which have found their synthesis in the growth 
of Geadien nationality. Elsewhere in the text Pro- 
fessor Brady refers to Canadian nationality as ‘colon- 
ial’ in character, and in yet another passage he describes 
it as a ‘super-nationality’ of the kind which developed 
in Britain after the union of England and Scotland. 
In each of these phrases there is a large measure of 
truth. Despite the verbal homage paid to the birth 
of a new dian nation in 1867, the federation of 
the British North American provinces was a move- 
ment dictated from above, and for many years was 
lacking in emotional content. The federal constitu- 
tion had no real basis in a common sentiment uniting 
the peoples of the several provinces. The people were 
not given an effective opportunity to participate by 
their votes in the great experiment. They were pressed 
into one political community. They did not come to- 
gether because of a consciousness of unity. The very 
manner in which the union was brought into existence 
served to emphasize provincial rather than national 
feeling. The Dominion of Canada in 1867 was a union 
of governments — not of peoples, and so far as the 
Maritime provinces were concerned there is good rea- 
son to believe that it was forced upon reluctant com- 
munities. The phrase super-nationality is suggestive. 
Professor Brady has — it to a sentiment which 
overlies divergent racial attachments. This of course 
is one aspect of it, but in a federal state the growth 
of a common nationality must also contend with pro- 
vincial loyalties. There is not a little evidence to sug- 
gest that in recent years these provincial loyalties have 
operated as a more active deterrent to the development 
of Canadian nationality than the sentiments which are 
founded on race and ancestry. The sense of Canadian 
nationality is at its strongest in the Western provinces 
where provincial feeling has had little opportunity to 
develop, and is probably at its weakest in the Mari- 
time provinces where traditions are relatively ancient 
and provincial sentiment is vigorous and aggressive. 
There are other reasons, it must be acknowledged, for 
the strength of national feeling in the West and its 
weakness in the East, but the difference in the char- 
acter of provincial feeling is of marked significance. 
The duality of federalism has had an important in- 
fluence in determining the character of Canadian 
nationality. 

In its normal course of development the sentiment 
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of nationality grows out of consciousness of difference 
from other groups, community of purpose, and a 
consciousness of power of self-maintenance. The first 
of these conditions is a gradual social process in which 
geography, climate, racial inheritance, and immigration 
are important factors; the second may be created in 
large measure by wise policies of statesmen; the third 
is the ripened product of group experience. The de- 
velopment of Canadian nationality may be traced along 
these lines of progress during the past sixty years. 
But it is necessary to recognize still another influence, 
that of emulation, which has been a very important 
factor in the growth of national feeling in Canada. 
The presence along our border of a people of Anglo- 
Saxon extraction and tradition like ourselves, but en- 
joying, unlike ourselves, the fullness of political in- 
dependence has provided a powerful external stimulus 
to the movement for national autonomy. Sometimes 
we are prone to look upon the influence of the United 
States as inimical to our national life. To some extent 
this is true, but it is a mistake to ignore the fact that 
on the constitutional side of our development the ex- 
istence of the American community along our frontier 
has accelerated the movement for national control of 
external relations and has quickened the desire of the 
Canadian people to obtain recognition as a distinct 
political entity. The absence of cultural expression 
is perhaps the most serious indictment against the 
character of Canadian nationality. Professor Brady 
has written ‘Canadians have established the political 
and economic framework of a strong state, but in cul- 
ture they still mainly rest on the inheritance from 
Great Britain and France’. This is true beyond ques- 
tion, but is it reasonable to assume that the cultural 
expression of Canadian nationality must be a distinc- 
tive and unique contribution in literature, art, and 
music? Is not this expectation grounded on a mis- 
apprehension of the conditions under which Cana- 
dians have realized a national consciousness? Cana- 
dian nationality is derivative and selective. Of neces- 
sity we have drawn our intellectual and artistic nour- 
ishment from Britain, France, and the United States. 
Surely it is a mistake to expect Canadian culture to 
assume a form and expression wholly different from 
the sources of its inspiration. Distinctive national 
achievements in the realm of culture belong in the 
main to an earlier period when countries were com- 
pelled by comparative isolation to depend upon their 
native resources. The days of isolation have passed. 
National cultures are likely to become less distinctive 
as time goes on. This does not mean that the spirit 
of nationality will not seek a creative outlet in art 
and literature. But the expression of that spirit may 
seem to be imitative when it is really authentic. The 
spirit of Canada will yet find an adequate cultural ex- 
pression in spite of the lingering complex of colonial- 
ism and the practical character of our New World 
civilization. There is ground for more serious mis- 
giving in another direction. It arises from a tendency 
to interpret Canadian nationality in terms of mercan- 
tilism. To exhaust the vigour of national sentiment 
in such an adventure is to reverse the fabled process 
of the alchemists and to convert silver and gold into 
base metal. ‘You must keep your country pure of 
selfishness’ was Mazzini’s counsel of patriotism to 
young Italy. 
NorMaNn Mcl,. Rocers. 


CRITIQUE 
PADRAIC COLUMN 


Art is simple, 
Art is brief; 

Art the flowering 
Of a leaf. 

Or a passing 
Peasant’s cart 

Or the language 
Of the heart 

Symbol’d by 

. A peasant’s singing. 

Or an odd swift 
Gesture ringing 

Chimes in the 
Poet’s breast, 

Recalling life’s 
Sweet fading zest. 


JAMES JOYCE 


A pale man crouched o’er a desk, his failing eyes 

Grimly focussed as he wrote the bloodwords, 

The crooked jagged bitter bleeding heartwords 

That tore his country’s art from mesh of lies. 

And now the room is peopled; gibb’ring cries 

Shrill echo as the conjured ghosts are lured 

From ghoulish past, in banshee wail are heard— 

But incandescent vision fades and dies. 

The nervous hand is halted; drooping head 

And sagging shoulders signal harsh defeat. 

No more are mem’ried up the quick and dead; 

His world collapses, crumbled at his feet. 

Are genius’ wit and iron vainly hurled 

Against a chaosed calloused obscene world? 
Maurice N. O’Brien 


FACTORY WORKER 


The air is filled with dust and noise, 

With rasp and grind; 

But nothing in this place destroys 

My peace of mind. 

I know my boat is cradled high 

Upon the shore, 

Quite safe from winter’s snowing sky 

And breakers’ roar. 

I stowed the cordage all away 

Within her hold, 

Protected from the sleet and spray 

And icy cold. 

The two tall masts are taken out; 

Her sturdy hull 

Rests gracefully as if afloat— 

Like any gull. 

Tarpaulin on her, fore and aft, 

Lies outermost ; 

She is the neatest little craft 

Along our coast. 

I work amid the grime and clanks 

And softly sing; 

I know I'll shove off for the Banks 

Some day next Spring! 
ALAN B. CREIGHTON 
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CANADIAN SPRING 


A Fantasy 


By M. D. 


WAS in a cloudy dream and came on a great shape 
| looming in the shadows in which the future lies. 

And the man was lost in thought and a voice told 
me, ‘This is the Poet who shall interpret Canada; 
behind his brow a stream of visions flows burdened 
with a unity which he seeks to capture—the Sense-of- 
the-Nation-that-is-to-be. On this he broods, and for 
this he waits’. 

Being mortal, I desired quick results and wondered 
if national conceptions might not already be forming 
in the creative mind. So I begged of the Poet, ‘Sing 
me a song of Canada akin to Shakespeare’s “This 
royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle”. 

‘It is too soon: you have not enough history’, he 
said and as he spoke the shadows seemed somewhat 
withdrawn, and I saw him dimly, a Michelangelo’s 
Daniel. ‘National feeling such as shaped those lines is 
not found in young countries; nor ever, perhaps, in 
one so spacious and broken as Canada. This is no city 
state, compact and palpable; no snug England bound 
in with the triumphant sea. Let technology do its best, 
extensiveness and therefore sectionalism, aggravated in 
some cases by racial problems, will remain an ob- 
stacle, and national feeling be diffuse’. 

Nevertheless, I persisted. 

‘Then sing some noble admonition like “Love thou 
thy land.” 

‘You cannot have read Tennyson’s poem carefully. 
Such utterances also belong to distant times, springing 
as they do not only from a rich background of history, 
but also of relatively civilized political thinking, not to 
be looked for in countries still in the unreflective pro- 
ducing stage. 

‘But I am of the future: I observe the scene in long 
perspective and none too satisfactory focus; possibly 
you can point out something I have missed’. 

Unfortunately, I could think of nothing such as he 
suggested to put forward. 

Then I sought for an idea more compatible with a 
nation in its dawning; one yet, that, gathered from a 
multitude of particulars, should knit up a section of 
Canadian experience, achieving thus a step, if but an 
early one, toward a Sense of the Nation. And I 
cried. 

‘Sing me Canadian spring, as Browning celebrated 
the spring of England. This at least should be feas- 
ible. “While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest. 

. shall not cease,” and presumably the season will 
not change much in the present geological age, which 
will doubtless be enough for Canada.’ 

For a time he was silent. Then he said, 

‘Show me how it appears to you.’ 

So I considered spring in Canada, and I gleaned 
from memory, and from newspapers and motion pic- 
tures, and from books new and old. And I called on 
the aeroplanes that go everywhere,—roaring over 
southern housetops and office buildings ; patrolling the 
black and white spruce and the Banksian pine; zoom- 
ing down into the Barren Lands, routing the caribou, 
challenging the intrepid musk ox, mocking the muskeg 
express, making the world over. And I called on the 
tadio waves, that are even more penetrative, pulsing 
down from the North reporting the Arctic; pulsing up 


PEART 


through forests and tundra, through floe, pack-ice 
and bergs, to enliven an Eskimo’s winter evening. 

And I spread out my harvest, and the Bard, sink- 
ing into a half-trance, hearkened closely. And this, 
as I recall it, was the drift of my dream, though much 
faded into incoherency, and much, doubtless, on wak- 
ing was not remembered. 

“Yours it shall be,’ I began, ‘to observe the melting 
of snow-peaks and the rush of freshets on prairies; 
the budding of alpine meadows and the sprouting of 
wheat; robins and bluebirds singing in the Mackenzie 
valley, and rattlesnakes basking on Laurentian rocks, 
to see spring in Canada. . . 

Spring,—when Canada’s face is tilted to the sun, 
when polar radio stations broadcasting the paths of 
cyclones and anti-cyclones promises south wind and 
sunshine, or presage troubles brewing in Arctic rook- 
eries of storm; when icebergs in Melville Bay feel a 
prophetic restlessness ; when the Newfoundland sealing 
fleet sails to intercept the seal herds’ immigration; 
when the Eskimo rejoices in “the making of spring” 
and exults :— 

There is joy 
in feeling the summer 
come to the great world, 


and watching the sun 
follow its ancient way. 


Canadian spring.—when word comes through from 
Victoria, “It’s spring at the coast!” When the Mari- 
times, chilled by a current straight from polar ice-fields 
respond more slowly to the northing sun. Spring 
comes with deliberation to the south, where days 
lengthen slowly; impetuously inrushes in the Arctic 
Circle, where sunlight quickly reaches out toward 
midsummer’s twenty-four hours; creeps in from the 
Border up through the hardwood belt, up through the 
coniferous zone, up through the Barrens, up through 
the Sverdrups where dwells the rabbit that walks on 
its hind legs, — right on to the Pole. 

This is how spring comes to Canada; tiptoeing in 
from the Pacific, a Venus from the sea; pausing at 
Vancouver Island, where the Japan current warms 
Canada’s western rim in its great final sweep ; tripping 
up from Middle Island to the tip of Ellesmere, rally- 
ing the shrinking snowdrifts on the lake-starred Cana- 
dian Shield; skipping up the St. Lawrence Valley, 
frisking across the prairies—until the whole land, 
from Cordilleras to Appalachians, from the forty- 
ninth parallel to the world’s ridgepole, lies green and 
smiling under the sun. 

Oh, then we revel in delights: welcoming back the 
birds,—orchard oriole and yellow-breasted chat; yes, 
and sometimes the mocking bird; watching the trees’ 
budding—black walnut, hickory and chestnut, syca- 
more, sour gum and sassafrass; ranging town and 
country for exquisiteness of dogwood and tulip tree, 

paw and cucumber tree; and then, never satisfied, 
sighing for days when rhododendron and azalea graced 
age-old Canadian woodlands’.—* 

I was checked by a gesture. “This sounds local to 
me’, said the Poet severely; ‘the outpouring of one 


*Mrs. Jameson, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles. 
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whom fate has placed, I suspect, in western reaches of 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands, underlain with Paleozoic 
rocks and wave-walled and tempered by Laurentian 
Lakes: Lake Erie’s pleasant Carolian zone, in short. 
And though the Sense of a Nation does shade back to 
local loyalties — “this precious gem set in the silver 
sea” meaning something minutely different to York- 
shire and Devon,—still, emphasis is not to be laid on 
the local if we are to achieve national notions. Canada 
is a southern urban fringe, it is Arctic plains, it is for- 
ests and mountains, it is prairies, it is seas, but, for 
our purpose, it is all of these. But the items I require 
must be impartially distributed.’ 

Docility itself, I made a fresh start. And I said to 
the Bard :-— 

‘Yours it shall be to companion the birds that fly up 
in the spring to the great North American nesting 
grounds. In the spring they fly up, when all life is 
imbued witht bright restlessness, waking hibernants, 
starting migrants on journeys. A new impulse stirs 
then in the veins of the sun-warmed, Canadian fauna, 
— Arctic fox and hare and the ptarmigan; prairie 
gopher and coyote, sage hen and lark bunting; moun- 
tain grizzly and mule deer, Douglas squirrel and pika ; 
moose and marten, lynx and porcupine, jay and white- 
throat of the great Canadian forest. Black bears 
prowl for food; the frog population vocalizes. Along 
the Atlantic, salmon ascend Hudson Bay’s more north- 
erly rivers; the spring salmon run begins in British 
Columbia ; the barren lands caribou surge to the north. 

And then, from all over the continent, come intima- 
tions that the great Odyssey has begun: thousands of 
Lapland longspurs, we hear, have perished in a Dakota 
snowstorm: large hawks are flying up toward Lake 
Erie; whistling swans have suffered casualties in their 
descent of the Falls; coweens rest on the lower 
Niagara. 

And from the sky a familiar voice accosts us,— 
honk, honk !—and lo, the Canada goose heading north 
in V-shaped formation. Now he resists the lure of 
the north, flying south to escape cold weather and snow 
flurries, flying all night over a little town exclaiming 
indignantly at street lights. Then north again he pro- 
ceeds, to Hudson Bay, it may be, paralleling the 
flight of snow goose and blue goose to Baffin Island. 
Or perhaps he shapes his course over prairies, and up 
over forests ; passing from civilization to Canada’s last 
frontier, honking at Yellowknivcs and at Dogribs as 
earlier at you and at me. Leaving the pelican at Fort 
Smith; leaving behind him the black spruce and the 
tamarack that march together to the Arctic rim. Fly- 
ing on over treeless lands, over occasional scrub willow 
and birch; outflown by the loon and the dovekie that 
join the lonesome guillemot on the Arctic coast; mak- 
ing Great Bear Lake his terminus. Seeing the purple 
saxifrage peep through the snowdrifts; seeing the 
tundra’s deep mosses and lichens grow jewelled with 
flowers — forgetmenots, yellow poppies, and white 
heather, blue lupine mantling the face of the earth in 
some places. Later, the midnight sun may shine for 
him, and the sky be one long sunrise and sunset O 
avian voyageur, courieur-de-bois ?— 

In these, in thy experiences, hadst thou my soul, 

What joys, what joys were thine! 


And further I promised the Poet, 
_ ‘Yours it shall be to calendar new growth in all reg- 
ions, in springtime... . , 


‘In springtime, from coast to coast a tide of buds 
and flowers sets in from the south,—up through the 
Andean chain and through Eastern highlands, and up 
the Great North American Plain, and up the pre-Cam- 
brain horseshoe to Great Bear Lake and to Labrador. 
Snowdrops push through snow-wreaths, cherry bloom 
gets a chance powdering of snowflakes, and sheathes 
idrop from maple buds; primroses bloom by the 
Pacific; mayflowers deck Yukon hillsides. Life stirs 
in the ubiquitous blueberry ; stirs along prairie steppes 
in wild peas and wild roses; buds swell in berry under- 
growths of sub-Arctic coniferous forests; and in the 
hardwood zone, age-worn portage paths are over- 
misted with green. Oh, fairyland itself comes to 
Canada in springtime, rioting in color and perfume, 
along the Niagara Peninsula, and in the Annapolis 
Valley, and the Okanagan... .’ 

‘Properly extensive’, approved the shadowy inter- 
locutor; ‘but never, surely, such a miscellany to one 
seeking unity. Can you by chance advance something 
more amenable to processes of thought, — already 
bound by some thin strand of unity ?’—And I said :— 


‘Spring, then, in some national line of activity; 
rivermen guiding log rafts down forest streams to 
sawmills and pulp mills; prospectors taking to the 
wilderness and sounding alarms of gold rushes; Arc- 
tic trappers packing furs and overhauling birchbark 
canoes that in July will convey them to trading posts; 
Lunenberg fishermen setting sail in strong two-masted 
schooners for the Grand Bank; Saskatchewan seed 
drills at work; Eastern farmers deciding how fall 
wheat and clover have come through the winter. 

‘Or, say, the awakening of the Great Lakes, that 
distinctive natural feature that counters the north- 
south economic grain of the country, that fortifies na- 
tional ambitions. 

‘Behold early spring,—silver wizardries flashing 
through winter grey! Sky packed with small slaty 
clouds, lake dun, horizon buried in impenetrable dusk. 
Then, of a sudden, a burnished brilliant glinting from 
drabness! Another, and yet another! The marvel 
spreads: a farther and yet farther wave is flecked with 
diamond-dazzlement. Now, running the whole 
gamut of southeast-to-west, swift-flashing silver tracer- 
ies pencil the lost horizon The wonder fades: the sky 
is lead, the lake like mud, tumbling its surf inshore 
in sullen billows. And then, incredibly, a burst of 
argent: the hiding sun showers silver from behind its 
cloud-bank. 

‘Spring on the Lakes, — and ice going out of riv- 
ers and harbours, youth daring a first freezing plunge, 
yachtsmen hoisting sail and taking experimental cruises 
around harbours. Before spring comes, the fishermen, 
done with the ice harvest, overhaul their fishing craft 
and prepare their gear; farm boys and villagers come 
down to hire with them; government patrol boats go 
about inspecting, measuring the twine. And then, on 
opening day, out-sailing fleets herald spring on the 
Lakes. - 

‘Now navigation aids are installed and lighthouse- 
keepers leave for the lights. Sailors gather at port 
assemblies; grain elevators, connecting freight yards, 
bulk and passage freight docks stir to activity ; and the 
nation’s mood brightens, for money will shortly flow 
along the Lakes. Vessels in all harbours, housecleaned 
and ready, get steam up; navigation opens; grain ships 
move down from the Lakehead. . . . Down on the St. 
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Lawrence, buoys and lightships are ready for comers 
from all seas; soon the first ocean ship will head up 
the River; soon spring will reign once more on the 
Gulf.’ 

‘Still little more than a medley,’ sighed the Seer; 
‘put it charms me. Once I heard a poet say that from 
two and two came forth for him, not four, but a star. 
From this Canadian kaleidoscope shall emerge in time 
a national idea, embodied in I know not what artistic 
expression: a grandeur perhaps of sculpture rather 
than of painting, since particulars here must be merged 
in more general concepts than in less extensive 
countries.’ 

And I sighed ;— 

‘Alas, we glimpse as yet no vision of Canadian 
spring. A dozen Canadian springs exist, — each, to 
the observer, unique, as seem his proper interests, as 
seem the interests of the region mirrored. 

‘Indeed, can we boast at all as yet a truly native 
universal, subjecting the particular to the general, the 
individual to the nation? But surely dynamic forms 


are even now in the throes of creation; and one, pre- 
dominant, — the Sense of the Nation, shall appear at 
least, exacting fealty from egoism, and bringing faith 
to the land.’ 

‘I note again your sanguine temperament,’ mur- 
mured the Poet dryly. 

Swept on by enthusiasm, I continued :— 

‘And elementary though this notion be, Canadian 
spring, yet I long for it, since surely a spiritual unifi- 
cation of any type or stage must adumbrate the Sense- 
of-the-Nation-that-is-to-be. How soon, then, may we 
expect this poem, this symphony, this sculpture, which 
you have promised ?” 

So rapt was I that I had failed to notice that the 
Bard was being re-gathered into shadows. And as I 
spoke, I was aware of him musing, 

‘I must learn to think continentally.’ 

Momentarily recalled by my question, he answered, 

‘I shall keep this in mind for a century or so. Then 
you may hear from me.’ 

I woke up. 


DIARY OF ABRAHAM SEGAL, POET 
By ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 


7:15.—He rises, 


No cock rings matins of the dawn for me; 
No morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Reddens my window-pane; no melodye 


Maken the smalle fowles nigh my bed. 

The lark at heaven’s gate may sing, may sing, 
And Phoebus may arise; 

And little birds make a sweet jargoning ; 

And shepherds pipe their pastoral minstrelsies ; 
All these things well may be; my slug-a-bed ears 
Hear them not; nor see them my bronze eyes. 


No triple braggadocio of the cock, 

But the alarum of a dollar clock, 

Ten sonorous riveters at heaven’s gate; 
Steel udders rattled by Milkmen ; horns 
Cheerily rouse me on my Monday morns. 


Is it a wonder then, that in my dreams, 

My five o’clock dreams, my boon-companions are 
Ogres in planes, ranunculi in ships, 

Thin witches mounting escalators, imps 
Hopping from telephones, and negresses 

Lipping spirituals into radios? 

Is it a wonder that these couchemars stamp 
With elves on girders i’ the light of the moon, 
Or with wild worshippers before a mazda lamp? 


So have 

They clipped the wings 

Of fiery seraphim, 

And made of them, — ye angels, weep! — 
Dusters... . 


8:15.—He travels on the street-car, and reads over a 
neighbour's shoulder. 

Communists ask for more bank holidays. 

A broken heart is glued by so much. Ex- 

Champion scores k.o. on his wife. No sex 

Appeal, say critics of two bankrupt plays. 

Actress weds crown-prince. Zulu bob new craze. 


Bootleg kills ten. Tenor smokes only Rex. 

Girl dances hula robed in cancelled cheques. 
Convicted murderess weeps: The woman pays. 
Champagne bath brings eczema. New gang wars 
Disturb police. Explorer still alive. 

XY declares YX controls chain stores. 

Screen star makes seventh matrimonial dive. 
Upholster Spanish throne. Man seeks divorce 
Because his wife (continued on page five). 


8 :45.—He considers the factory hands. 


What a piece of work is man! the paragon 

Of animals! the beauty of the world! 

So Dr. Aesculapius Pavlov 

Dissects cadavers, and reports as follows: 

Fats in this human paragon, enough 

For so much soap; for so much writing, lead ; 
Two thousand match-heads from his phosphorus; 
A nail from his iron, medium-sized head ; 
Magnesium — one full-sized powder, plus; 
Whitewash enough for one coop, board and crack; 
Sufficient arsenic to leave them dead, 

The fleas upon a bitch’s front and back; 

In fine, each worth a dollar, dames or gents,— 

In U. S. money, eighty-seven cents. 


9:05.—He yawns; and regards the slogans on the 
office walls. 


Blessed the men this day, 
Whether at death or birth, 
Who own good sites, for they 
Shall inherit the earth. 

The Lord in silence works 
Towards mysterious ends. 
The same omniscience lurks 
In dividends. 

Open, ye gates, before 

The man who gets or gives! 
Open, thrice-padlocked door,— 
Executives ! 
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Scorn not the profiteer, 

Minor or major; priest, 

Bard, speculative seer, 
Moneytheist. 

Initiative — this was, 

Is, and will be our foil. 
Consider the bloom which does 
Not spin, nor toil. 


In sacred stocks, O Lord, 
Impound us; bind our wounds 
For sweet sake of Thy word, 
In hallowed bonds! 


11 :30.—He receives a visitor. 


Milady Schwartz, beloved of the boss, 

Married with documents, parturitive, 

Into the office waddles, makes a pause 

To note the pimply girls, her choice, still live ; 
Then sweetly coos to hubby dearest, pats 

The proud oasis of his glabrous head, 

And with her pendulous chins, and gold teeth, smiles 
Amorously at the giver of her bread. 

He is too busy signing cheques, post-dated. 
Milady Schwartz, (oh, no, she is no snob) 

Speaks to the staff: The season is belated. 

Her husband works too hard. You’d never think 
So fine a soul would take to cloaks and suits, 
Competing with such thieves as Levy, Inc. 

But she does not complain. We all must suffer 

For those the higher things life has to offer. 

Does Mr. Abram Segal still write verses? 
It must be wonderful. She envies him. 
She wishes she could make up rhymes. 
Feelings unuttered, smitten by lockjaw. 
(Moi, j'ai Apollon sur les bouts de mes dix doigts .. .) 
Of course she loves art. She goes to lectures. 

But yesterday she heard a recitation 

About the patter of a babe’s pink toes. 

He should have heard it, should the poet, Abe. 
Also, she is a member of a club 

Occasionally addressed by local bards. 

(A teaspoonful of art, before and after cards.) 
Milady Schwartz, aware, she is confiding 

Beyond the limits of her dignity ; 

She must not talk so much about herself. 

Are we all happy at our several jobs? 

Wages are low, but hope eternal bobs 

Upwards ; and money, after all, is pelf. 

Moreover, so many poor people go 

Looking for work, tramping their both legs lame, 
It is a pity, a disgrace, a shame! 

Why only last week she was overjoyed 

To go to the Grand Ball, Chez Madame Lloyd, 

And dance all night for the poor unemployed. 
Milady Schwartz utters her shrill goodbyes, 

Lets love domestic issue from her eyes, 

And from her plump hand, jewelled with costly warts, 
Wafts kisses. Exit Lady Schwartz. 


12 :20.—He worships at the North-Eastern. 


In one-armed restaurants where Cretan floors 
Mosaically crawl towards Alpine walls, 

The human soul, like a brave leopard, roars, 
Like a young lion, de profundis, calls: 
Waiter, a plate of beans. 

Waiter, some coffee and toast. 

Waiter, inform the Lord, our Host. 

Snappy, I says what I means! 


She nurses 


From behind the marble lichen 
Providence thunders: Clean the kitchen. . . 
The customer pays the pale cashier. 
The Angel punches the register : 
A soul ate here. 


12 :20-12 :45.—He reads his pocket-edition of Shake- 
speare; and luxuriously thinks. 


Beneath this fretted roof, the knave, swag-bellied, 

Struts him before his calibans i’ the sun, 

Gloats o’er his shillings, byzants, ducats, smiles 

At gaunt clerks, their nockandros flat on stools, 

With borrowed quills in hired tomes accounting 

His profits, his sweet profit, sweet sweet profit. 

The villain smiles: if fools be fools, why, let them, 

If sweat on their lips is nectar, here’s a health! 

‘They wake to toil? They sleep to dream of toiling? 

Be their days long upon this earth. 

Aye, but these have immortal yearnings. So. 

The brimstone brabble of divines looks to’t, 

Granting the widow her fond spouse in heaven, 

The maimed celestial wings, the dumb a harp, 

The starved, ethereal guts. .. But mark, these dudgeons, 

Even these blocks, these stones, these honoured men, 

Quick at such pleasures metaphysical, 

Seeking the grosser lust, the grander passion. 

They clink their canakins in pot-houses, 

And swollen with wine, they mouth brave oaths, and 
cry,— 

Out with your fee-fi-fum of ichor blood! 

A fico for your flibbertigibbet god ! 

Then staggering in dark lanes, their bodkins raised, 

They hail a perfumed placket, and drool, ‘Chuck, 

Let me lie in thy lap, Ophelia.’ 


6:30.—He eats at the family-board. 


Because to Him in prayershawl, he prays, 
My father’s God, absolves his cares and carks ; 
My wedded sister likes no empty phrase, 

Her spaniel brings her cash, not learned barks. 
My brother in his bed-room den displays 

The dark capacious beard of Herr Karl Marx; 
My uncle scorns them all; my uncle says 
Herzl will turn the Jews, now moles, to larks ; 
My cousin, amiable, believes them both, 

Serving a beard of Herzlian-Marxian growth. 
And as for me, unlike the ancient bards, 

My idols have been shattered into shards. 


7 :15.—He contemplates his contemporaries. 


La chair est triste, hélas, et j’ai lu tous les livres. 

An octopus of many tentacles, 

Boredom, enjoins the slow heart, the dead pulse, 
With north as drab as south, and south as dull 

As the gray east, the west unbeautiful, 

Where shall I go? What pathway shall I choose ? 
Where shall I point the nozzles of my shoes? 
Around the corner is a cinema, 

Where heroines squeak, ‘Oh,’ and knaves gasp ‘Ah. . .’ 
Where paupers get their feet numb, buttocks callous, 
Watching wealth serve a grand vicarious phallus, 
Therefore, my soul, not there! A pool-room? No. 
A dance-hall? No. A lecturer? No! no! 

My friends? My bitter friends, at loggerheads, 
The blackshirts, the bluestockings, and the reds, 
Evoke from me the vast abysmal yawn: 

The poet, with the unmowed cranial lawn 

(And Shakespeare, he was bald! .. .) the theolog 
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Anent the sure uncleanliness of hog; 

The dandy, boasting of his latest moll ; 

The lawyer, and his case; the radical 
Pounding upon an unprovisioned table 
Rendering it, not Canada, unstable— 

All, in the end, despite their savage feuds,— 
Italic voices uttering platitudes. 

So Segal, undernourished, surfeited, 
Wearied but sleepless, sick at heart, abashed, 
Giving his anguish voice, cries: Life is dead 
Echo, and letters—macaronics washed 
From distant shores upon a rocky bed. . . 


9:00.—He communes with Nature. 


Within the meadow on the mountain-top 

Abe Segal and his sweetheart, lie. Lover, 

Sweet is the comradeship of grass, the crop 
Being mown, the hay dry, dry the clover ; 

And sweet the fiddling of the crickets, dear 

The bird-song for a prothalamium. 

They see again, his eyes which once were blear. 
His heart gets speech, and is no longer dumb. 
Before the glass o’ the moon, no longer high, 
Abe Segal nattily adjusts his tie. 

Gone the insistence of inveterate clocks ; 

The heart at last can flutter from its bars. 

Upon the mountain top, Abe Segal walks, 

Hums old-time songs, of old-time poets talks, 
Brilliant his shoes with dew, his hair with stars. . . 


CANADIAN 
griters of Today 






ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 


— isa Jew. This means that in the Dominion 

of Canada, whether he remain true to his race, 
or try to emulate his Christian brethren, most doors 
will be shut against him. Let him carry twenty deg- 
rees (honorary included), and our universities would 
as little consider him fit to teach as they would an 
insurance agent; they would invariably prefer a man 
with an Oxford third. Let him try to do any of the 
menial tasks of our beautiful and harmonious indus- 
trial world. A glance at his name would soon move 
him into the ranks of the jobless. Canada as a whole 
does not accept Jews, for the simple reason that they 
are Jews: and it isn’t even worth the effort trying to 
be a Christian. Mr. Klein puts it very well :— 


A BRAHAM MOSES KLEIN — need we say it? 


Now we will suffer loss of memory; 

We will forget the tongue our mothers knew, 
We will munch ham, and guzzle milk thereto, 

And this on hallowed fast-days, purposely.... 

To Gentile parties we will proudly go, 

And Christians anecdoting us, will say: 

Mr. and Mrs. Klein — the Jews — you know. 


This is not an inferiority complex. 
be true. 
Fortunately Mr. Klein has an ivory tower into 


It happens to 


which he can withdraw. Canada may be intolerant 
in racial matters, but it allows the poet to write poetry 
— if he can earn a living otherwise. The poet is left 
to himself; and this is not due to flattery or respect 
for métier; it is indifference. Mr. Klein, being a 
Jewish poet, can hope thus to be ignored completely. 
But, happily, various American periodicals have not 
ignored him. And those who have read him realize 
quickly enough that he is really quite a most extraor- 
dinary fellow. There is more poetry in A. M. Klein 
than in a hundred graduates of any of our English 
Departments, and he pours it out literally in large 
bucketfuls. It is a rich fine stream and a stream that 
will not, can not, go dry. It springs from too rich a 
source. 

For A. M. Klein is learned in the Talmud and the 
Bible. He has studied Hebrew; he has split hairs 
on the eternal question about the angels and the point 
of a needle; he is a scholar, and scholarly poets, alas, 
are lacking today. He has dug into medieval legends 
about the Jews, he is conversant with Jewish lore, and 
it reveals itself at every turn in his poetry. His is 
a strange, an exotic, a rich note among the younger 
Canadian poets of our time. 

When Klein was a freshman at McGill he submit- 
ted a sonnet to the now defunct McGill Fortnightly 
Review and two of its editors, F. R. Scott, and A. J. 
M. Smith, surveying this Semitic and most raw youth, 
admitted that it was a good sonnet, but asked him to 
change a word in the last line. Klein wavered, and 
was tempted, and reflected and hesitated: to appear 
in the sacred columns of the radical Fortnightly (and 
he a freshman!) was extremely tempting. But with 
a final gesture he withdrew his manuscript — he would 
not — damn it! — alter a comma. And that is char- 
acteristic of Klein. We have his Preface :— 


When you will read this then-archaic rune 
And think me dead, who am not doomed to die, 
I will have set my thumb-print on the moon, 
And stamped my foot-print on the starry sky. 


Arrogance? Posture? Pig-headedness? No. It 
is a young man singing aloud and exulting in the sound 
of his voice. It is a young man who hates compromise 
in a land of compromise and approximations, a land 
of casual estimates and half-truths that, on investiga- 
tion, turn out not to be truths at all. It is a young 
man who believes in God, in traditions of race, in 
religion, in love, in nature, who believes that men are 
free and should not allow themselves to be enslaved, 
who wishes to have laughter echoing across the heav- 
ens.... But he finds, alas, that ‘omniscience lurks in 
dividends’ and is forced to shout at the Big Business 
Man :— 

Big bellied dew lapt grand vacuity. 
You nincompoop, you totally excess, 


How dare you snicker at a penniless 
Poet and philosopher — at me? 


It is just because A. M. Klein is young that he is 
important. He is the voice of an uncompromising 
youth which will be (let us hope not in his case) soon 
enough choked in down-town offices, and in universi- 
ties where professors may think what they please, but 
must give utterance only to that which will please 
others. 

cs * * 

Up to the present — and remembering that we are 
dealing with a youthful poet and therefore can at- 
tempt no final or large estimate of his work — the 
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Jewish poems of A. M. Klein are all-important. He 
treats of medieval subjects, of ghettos and persecution 
and rabbinical lore; he writes lengthy ballads on old 
legends (“The Ballad of the Dancing Bear’ is an ex- 
cellent example of his mastery of this form) and on 
Jewish ritual. He treats of wedding feasts among 
the Jews, of Purim, of fasting days, and of days when 
the Jews feed sumptuously :— 


Bring on the rich, the golden-dotted soup, 
Set down the viands, odorous of spice; 
Let the plate steam with capons, fetch the pies. 


There are poems of Jews communing with God :— 


So all night long Reb Levi Yitschok talked, 
Preparing words on which the Lord might brood. 


There are poems of marriage in which Klein thinks 
of the unmarried :— 
The old maids think of couches cold i’ the moon, 


The world is full of beds with single pillows 
And midnight is as virtuous as noon. 


He draws a picture of two Jewish women standing 
at the market in Montreal and thinking of the Europe 
they have left behind; two old women looking at 
tramways and Americanization and recalling old 
scenes they will see no more, and old characters, an 
Old World life, in short, that they can never forget. 
And with an epigrammatic turn Klein, who is never 
for a moment sentimental, tells us how they curse Col- 
umbus (for that is a current Yiddish expression) and 
go on their way sadly. Or he pictures St. Lawrence 
Boulevard in Montreal of a Saturday evening when, 
the Sabbath being over, stores re-open, lights appear, 
shopping begins, and gramophones blare into the 
streets and mingle their uncomfortable noise with the 
cries of the children and the shouts of passersby. 
These poems are pictures of a quasi-Canadian ghetto, 
and they are rich in observation, in humor, and in 
poetic value. 

More important, however, is his long elegiac poem, 
if it might be called that, ‘Greetings on This Day’, 
which appeared in the Menorah Journal under the 
title ‘Cloth for Cerements’. Klein wrote it following 
the Arab riots in Palestine in 1929; it is a dignified 
requiem and voices a genuine grief; it is the grief that 
‘I, the son of a worker, and a worker myself’ ex- 
presses that men should shed each other’s blood and 
do wrong. To the same mood which envelopes these 
poems, the historical, we must add ‘Design for a 
Medieval Tapestry’ which appeared in the American 
Caravan, ‘Talisman in Seven Shreds’, and ‘Out of the 
Pulver and the Polished Lens’ which appeared in THE 
CANADIAN Forum. 

One remarks a strong race consciousness, a feel- 
ing for the past, a hardiness of thought and of feeling 
which singles them out as, undoubtedly, the most or- 
iginal of all the poetry which is being written in Can- 
ada today. The same might be said of many of the 
Jewish poems which have been appearing in Opinion: 
they possess considerable vigour . . . Mr. Klein be- 
He does not 
mince words; unlike our hard-boiled school he is a 
man of subtle and refined emotion, and if he calls a 
spade a spade he does so with a fine free full use of 
the English language. 

A. M. Klein may be epigrammatic, declammatory, 
a writer of imperative verse (the ‘Come let us etc.,’ 
poem) but he is also an important lyric poet. His 
love poems are filled with conceits and turns; they 


verge at moments on the metaphysical, and turn off 
suddenly into a simple lyricism which carries with it 
echoes of the Bible. He has read the Elizabethans ; 
Shakespeare and the Bible project themselves from 
every poem. And Klein in love is not Klein obsessed 
by Freud and Adler and other Viennese introverts — 
nor is it a Klein who writes love poems that are in- 
flated and pompous praises to a bien aimée. His 
XXII Sonnets reveal rather the young man who hav- 
ing no delusions about himself wonders that he can 
inspire love; smaller noses, he savs, grow on larger 
men... and we follow him from poem to poem sing- 
ing his love in clear gentle accents. He loves, and 
he loves profoundly and that is all he wishes to say. 
He says it extremely well. 

And he has, curiously enough, the knack of turn- 
ing the trite into the beautiful. Could any banalities 
be sweeter than these :— 


She was tall and she was fair, 

She had long and golden hair, 

Lovely as the lilies are 

She was loveliest, by far, 

Of all virgins then or since; 

She was daughter of the prince.... 
And in April she did seem, 
Verily an April dream. 


And again there is fine lyricism in :— 


O what would David say, 
Young David in the fields 
Singing in Bethlehem, 
Were he to hear this day 
Old Mendel slowly hum 
His sweetest songs. 


He possesses it must be admitted an extraordinary 
facility. It is to be seen in some of his earlier poems: 
in this, for instance, from an early sonnet :— 


His face is as an ancient palimpsest 
Where tears have blurred the versions of a sorrow, 
Have blurred the varied versions of a sorrow, 

And blurring made it all more manifest. 


Poetry comes easily to A. M. Klein; or at least 
one has the impression that it comes easily. There 
are, perhaps, behind this facility, hours of thought, 
of writing and re-writing, which are not, finally, 
‘manifest’. 

* * * 

So much for the lyric poet. Mr. Klein has just 
entered a new phase and one that will take him, I 
think very far, into new roads of thought and experi- 
ence. He has become a poet of the proletariat. The 
Marxian influence is beginning to show itself. No 
one living through the present crisis, given that he is 
sufficiently curious, intellectually, can avoid asking our 
present system to give an account of itself. Mr. 
Klein does. His ‘industrial’ poems, as he calls them, 
bearing the imprint of that arch-realist Eliot, combine 
his interest in Judaism with contemporary economic 
problems. ‘Soirée of Velvel Kleinberger’* and ‘Diary 
of Abraham Segal, Poet’** reflect this phase very 
clearly. Mr. Klein admits the influence of Eliot; it 
does not matter, for it is Eliot with the foot-print of 
Klein upon him. Velvel Kleinberger plays cards all 
night in an attempt to escape from a shoddy world, 
and in a tobacco-filled room hopes for large gains and 
a bourgeois life; Abraham Segal is a Prufrock in shirt 
sleeves, only he is better than Prufrock: he is a poet. 


*To appear in a future issue. 


**Published in this issue. 
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Both are Jewish robots striving to find themselves 
in a criss-cross world, where there is little breathing 
space. Abraham Segal awakening hears ‘steel udders 
rattled by milkmen’. His boss is ‘busy signing cheques, 
post-dated’, the bosses wife indulges in ‘A teaspoon- 
ful of art before and after cards’, — and life for 
Abraham Segal boils down to :— 


With north as drab as south, and south as dull 
As the gray east.... 


Velvel Kleinberger, on the other hand, is not wor- 
ried by such drab matters. He is lost in dreams of 
easy gains, large automobiles, chauffeurs, and fur 
coats; like Prufrock who has measured out his life 
in coffee spoons he sees his life ‘on a tray of cigarette- 
butts’, 


So Velvel dreams, dreaming he rises, 
Buttons his coat, coughs in his raised lapel, 
Gropes his way home, and rings a raucous bell. 


x * * 

I think that Klein is finding himself. His youth 
only adds vigour to his stride; his strength is the 
strength of an observer who knows and is not afraid 
to describe what he observes. It is good to write of 
medieval days, of Jews and pogroms and ghettos, 
good to retrace the pages of history with fine gestures 
and elaborate flourishes; but it is better to reach out 
into our little world with its industrial tie-ups, its dirt 
and dust, and starry skies, and mountain tops, and 
give us men working in suit factories who are poets 
and card players who drug their nights with vain 
hopes. 

And Abe Klein, as he is commonly known, is 
reaching into these worlds; he eschews the bourgeois ; 
unlike some of our bourgeois and dilettante poets he 
faces reality. And he is well equipped to give us 
some real Canadian poetry — whatever that may be. 

Leon Ever 


STRASBOURG 
By R. K. GORDON 


man—and he was an Irishman—who remem- 

bered that Strasbourg was now in France. 
One cannot, I suppose, expect them to keep track of 
these little continental changes. It is in France, and 
not for the first time. ‘Jct s’élevait l'hotel,’ so runs 
the inscription on the Banque de France in Place 
Broglie, ‘ow retentit pour la premiére fois la Marseil- 
laise chantée par Rouget de Lisle chez le Maire Diet- 
rich, le 26 avril 1792’. 

But it is France with a difference, and you are 
often reminded that the French were not masters here 
from 1870 to 1918. The porter who took my trunk 
to the Customs House neither spoke nor understood 
French. In the Cafes and in the streets you hear as 
much drawling sing-song Alsatian as crisp French. 
Half the movies are German-speaking, and when Gals- 
worthy’s Windows was given at the Municipal Theatre 
a couple of weeks ago, it was in a German version. 
Most street names are in both languages—Rue des 
Veaux, Kalbsgasse; Rue Brulee, Brand Gasse. Some 
of the most important thoroughfares were patriotically 
rechristened in 1918—Boulevard Clemenceau, Avenue 
de la Marseillaise, Avenue du Président Wilson. In 
the main square stands a statue of Napoleon’s general, 
Kleber (not much more respected by the pigeons than 
George Brown and Sir John A. Macdonald’s in 
Queen’s Park, Toronto) ; and in a niche on the post- 
office wall stands the Kaiser. At least one is told 
that it is the Kaiser; the head was knocked off by an 
enthusiastic Alsatian crowd in 1918. But with sur- 
prising tolerance they left untouched a memorial col- 
umn to German soldiers killed in 1870. It stands on 
one of the parade grounds, and the grieving German 
Eagle on top of it looks down on the young French- 
men at their drill. Another German Memorial is, no 
doubt, the extraordinary number of charcuteries, their 
windows filled with sausages, red, brown, black, white, 
mottled, and with every other sort of food which a 
pig yields. The number of these establishments per- 


bE ost I was in England, I met only one English- 


haps explains why you so seldom see a graceful wo- 
man or girl. If you do, you are probably told that 
she is from ‘l’intérieur’. Alsatian widows whose hus- 
bands died fighting for the Germans receive a pension 
from the French Government. A man from Mulhouse 
was telling us the other day of his experiences on the 
eastern front in the German army. Especially strange 
was their homecoming after the Armistice, two thou- 
sand Alsatians in German uniforms, but each man 
with a scrap of tricolor defiantly displayed. He des- 
cribed how the Germans tried to stop them crossing 
the Rhine, and how they forced their way across to 
an Alsace which was once more French. Last Sun- 
day morning a band, headed by half a dozen girls in 
Alsatian costume—enormous headdresses of black rib- 
bon, gorgeous shawls, bright skirts and white stock- 
ings—marched through the streets playing an air which 
belongs to 1870 :— 


Vous avez pu germaniser la plaine; 
Mats notre coeur, vous ne l’aurez jamais. 


But though Strasbourg has not forgotten 1870 and 
1914, and though the present situation is perplexed and 
uneasy, yet life here is, on the whole, quiet and un- 
troubled. There is almost no unemployment ; the port, 
already huge, is being enlarged; many buildings are 
in course of construction. The cafes are crowded; 
dances are numerous. The papers, of course, are full 
of Tardieu and Geneva, of Hitler, of Shanghai; but, 
for all that, people are happy and gay. At the pension, 
it is true, we often have excited discussions. The day 
after the Laval ministry was overthrown the young 
men went at it hammer and tongs—but it was not the 
political situation they were concerned with. They 
were offering their views on the best way to prepare 
chou farct. 
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SENTIMENTAL SOLUTIONS 


A LaperaL EpucatTion 1N A MoperRN WOkLD. 
The Burwash Lectures Delivered at Victoria Univer- 
sity, Toronto, 1932. By R. C. Wallace, President of 
the University of Alberta (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 114; $1.25). 


“HIS is a diminutive book — three short lectures 
but it is mighty in provocation. Such an 
end is devoutly to be desired in such a book and was 
coveted, probably, by the lecturer. It is provocative 
because of its business-man’s utilitarianism, and that 
at a moment when the authority of the business man 
and his efficiency expert, succeeding the long since 
moribund authority of the sentimental scientist, has 
been completely discredited. It is provocative because 
it succeeds in avoiding the fundamentals of the sub- 
ject and in adopting all the shibboleths of an inade- 
quate system. In the popular way it confuses educa- 
tion and training. In the way of politicians it pats 
everybody on the back in an imaginary ne plus ultra 
world. In the way of most university presidents it 
has only sentimental solutions for a world sick of 
sentimentalism. In the way of the Anglo-Saxon it is 
unconscious of other systems which have better stood 
the test of the barbarian invasion. It is provocative 
in all of these ways and it is also provocative because 
it is the utterance of the new president of one of our 
newer universities at a moment of crisis and expecta- 
tion in Canadian universities concerning university 
presidents. It is doubtful whether such were the pro- 
vocative elements anticipated by the author. 

If this Western world is now largely a world of 
bluff, bunkum, and ballyhoo it is because education has 
lost its meaning and even instruction has lost its sense. 
And if these elements of our national life have lost 
their significance it is because universities have been 
followers, not leaders, and university presidents, the 
high priests of education, have been preoccupied with 
anything and everything but the Ark of the Covenant. 
President Wallace is tremendously troubled by that 
word ‘education’. He tries to define it a score of 
times. He always fails because he is determined to 
melt its generous golden form in the crucible of ma- 
terialism and to pour the gleaming fluid into the sterile 
mould of ‘training’. Now ‘training’ is by its essence 
so selective and so factual that I am tempted to ex- 
aggerate and to say it cannot in the nature of the case 
be educative. Pure linguistics and the parrot work 
of language are just as ineffective as the points and 
scales and magic of the physical laboratory. “To be 
liberally educated,’ says President Wallace, ‘is to un- 
derstand ourselves and our universe.’ He would per- 
haps agree, then, that no one is educated. Would he 
agree with me that true education engenders in the 
mind a distrust of all such generalizations? ‘A liberal 
education,’ says the lecturer again, ‘is that which gives 
freedom to the spirit of man, in order that natural 
energy and ability may have fullest scope.’ (The 
modern Rousseauist out-Rousseaus Rousseau!) Cut 
that definition in two, stop at ‘man’ and you have in 
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very general terms what the lecturer is seeking, a defin- 
ition of education which may serve as a criterion for 
the admission of courses and departments to the Uni- 
versity organization. True education is that through 
which knowledge brings such freedom to the spirit 
of a man (for the object of education is the individ- 
ual) that his emancipated spirit will be capable of 
choosing its own submissions. Few are capable of 
such education. These, and not the lecturer’s masses, 
are University material. Those whose emancipation 
can not come through the enlargement of knowledge 
in this way but only through practical work will find 
in the technical schools the material which is better 
suited to their capacities. Others again will find that 
material in business. 

A real discussion of the problems of education in 
this country could not have avoided the question of 
primary and secondary schools. The only seminal 
word spoken for two generations at least concerning 
the reorganization of our educational apparatus was 
uttered recently in Ontario in the proposal to establish 
Intermediate Colleges. This proposal did not ema- 
nate from a University president. The lecturer is 
very complimentary to the Federations and Affiliations 
of the University of Toronto, of which he can have 
no first-hand knowledge. The building of so-called 
universities around an Agricultural College nucleus 
is another compromise with political and practical in- 
terests which has revealed a more striking misconcep- 
tion of the meaning and ends of university education. 
The full development of the Intermediate College in 
accordance with the spirit of the proposal and away 
from all other implications, would have encouraged 
a wholesome reorganization of our system and a 
grouping of technical and professional schools in a 
more fitting relationship with the universities. But 
business and politics are so closely allied that every- 
thing suffers from their mortmain, and the president 
of Alberta sanctions the materialistic eclecticism which 
is so dear to us and which brings into our systems the 
confusion of our minds. He even thinks that Classics 
may be retained as a humane study if they buck up 
and wink one eye at this brand new world which is 
so different from that of Parmenides, Lucretius, et al. 
And, by the way, Virgil may be used in the Agricul- 
tural Colleges as a text-book on general farming. 


J. S. Wit 


THE UNDRAMATIC GENIUS OF JAMES 


Henry JAMEs: Les Annees Dramatiques, by Leon 
Edel (Paris, Jouve et Compagnie; pp. 268; 45 francs). 
THE PreFacEs oF HENRY JAMES, by Leon Edel 
(Paris, Jouve et Compagnie; pp. 136; 20 francs). 
HESE two studies are of high importance. In 
the minor book, minor both in extent and in il- 
lumination, Mr. Edel does what a decade ago Mrs. 
Wharton suggested ; he disentangles from the convolu- 
tions of the prefaces written for the definitive edition 
of James the principal theories the novelist held con- 
cerning his art. Embedded as these theories were in 
leisurely reminiscence and semi-relevant incident, the 
student of the craft of fiction tended to pass them by 
and to fix upon the reviews and essays of Henry 
James as the sources of his doctrine on the art he so 
elaborately and eruditely practised. That was a great 
mistake. For the prefaces come much later in the 
life of the master than most of his other utterances ; 


they contain a riper and subtler appreciation of life 
and of art; and they fascinatingly illustrate his the- 
ories by references to the felicities of his own prac- 
tice. Now in Mr. Edel’s monograph they are easily 
available, brought into small compass, given a new 
lucidity and robbed of little point. One’s only com- 
plaint is that Mr. Edel should have stopped short with 
exposition and collocation, that he should have recoiled 
from suggestion and appraisal. 

Readers and biographers of James have always 
represented him as a novelist; and Mr. Edel is quite 
ready to admit that it is his performances in fiction 
which justify his fame and determine his influence. 
Still, if we are to have a full and faithful view of the 
man and the author we must apprehend the part played 
by the fascination of the stage. It is such a contribu- 
tion to a full and faithful view that Mr. Edel gives 
us, — and he is the first to attempt it. There were 
many impulses driving James toward dramaturgy. 
There was his early passion for the stage, liberally 
indulged both in New York and in Europe — was he 
for nothing the schoolmate at Boulogne of the great 
Coquelin? There was the incomparable pres- 
tige of the Théatre Frangais, the Maison de 
Moliére, where he spent his evenings in the excellent 
company of James Russell Lowell, and there was the 
meridional animation and vitality of the popular the- 
atres of Florence and Perugia which he frequented 
more than the natives during his Italian journey. 
There was the instinct for order and economy, so pow- 
erful in James, and so largely satisfied by the mechan- 
ical perfection of Scribe and his greater disciples 
Augier and Dumas Fils. There was the knowledge, 
humiliating to him as an Anglo-Saxon artist, how 
inferior to the French play was the brutality of the 
English melodrama, the planlessness and pointlessness 
of the English comedy. He had done much to Gallicize 
the English novel, why should he not Gallicize the 
English play? 

As a playwright he was a rather pitiable failure. 
As Mr. Bernard Shaw points out in a memorandum 
to Mr. Edel he lacked a sense for effective dialogue 
on the stage. The pace at which his mind worked 
(like a hippopotamus picking up a pea, was Mr. Wells’ 
unkind phrase) and the rarefied areas in which it 
was wont to roam, were not compatible with the sort 
of mind which fills West-End theatres and gladdens 
box-offices. It is not the scenes in his novels but the 
preparations of scenes, the long, tireless probing of 
characters and the relations between them, which make 
his novels great. It takes James eighteen pages to 
get a woman past a door; the eighteen pages are a 
superb analysis of a relation between characters and 
entirely justifiable; but they are not the expression of 
a mind which creates stage characters. Great as 
James’s characters often are, they are almost always 
somewhat wraithlike — not the vivid, robust, or in- 
tense characters which make for excellent playing 
value. Besides, all the great playwrights contempor- 
ary with James — if we except Synge who was a law 
unto himself — were men with eager and novel views 
about morals and society, men who had a deeper in- 
terest in these than in an adeptly-managed intrigue or 
a subtly-delineated character. Henry James had no 
very striking views about society or about morals; he 
was sure that in his own time neither was quite all 
that one would like; and he believed that a little more 
refinement, a little more civilization, would work won- 
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ders here as elsewhere. But to go to him for ideas is 
to milk the bull ; as Mr. Shaw said to Mr. Edel, ‘Henry 
James was an atheist of the old school’. 

The years of apprenticeship to the stage were the 
years in which Henry James was passing from the 
simplicity of his early stories to the unique complica- 
tion and copiousness of his later manner. It is Mr. 
Edel’s contention, entirely original and, in my opinion, 
entirely correct, that the main influence in that very 
marked transition was the dramatic influence. For 
such a view there is ample evidence in James’s own 
remarks; and a close analysis of the great novels of 
the last years, The Wings of the Dove, The Golden 
Bowl and The Ambassadors, confirms it. 

Both the life and the art of Henry James are il- 
luminated by this study; and it is a good omen for 
Canadian criticism and scholarship that after Pelham 
Edgar’s Henry James: Man and Author, which Mr. 
Edel too lightly dismisses, another Canadian comes 
forward with a no less significant contribution to the 
understanding of the great cosmopolitan whose subtle 
and complex intelligence and whose monastic devo- 
tion to his art make him a model for every student 
of letters on the North American Continent. 

E. K. Brown 


MISSISSIPPI GIANT 


As I Lay Dyrne, by William Faulkner (Cape- 
Nelsn, New York; 1931; pp. 254; $2.50). 

THESE THIRTEEN, by William Faulkner (Cape- 
Nelson, New York; 1931; pp. 358; $2.50). 

Sartoris, by William Faulkner (Chatto and Win- 
dus, London; 1932; pp. 380; 7/6). 
~ not acquainted with the work of any man or 

woman writing fiction in the English language at 
the present day quite equal in strength, imaginative 
intensity, and sheer value to the novels of William 
Faulkner. Peers to this giant may be alive and writ- 
ing; I do not know them. Even the supercilious, tea- 
tasting critics of Bloomsbury, for so many of whom 
in their ignorance America is still a savage continent 
laboriously manufacturing a gangling, imitative lit- 
erature, have been shocked out of their parochial 
drowsings by Faulkner of Mississippi. 

Indeed Faulkner with his singularly rich and di- 
verse talent has elaborated two separate streams of 
fiction, and one may discern in his work one type of 
novel particularily suited to the discriminating Eng- 
lish reader, and another keyed and constructed for 
the no less discriminating American. Soldiers’ Pay 
was the first piece of writing to take his name across 
the Atlantic and it is significant that Sartoris, his lat- 
est book and closest cousin to the other, was published 
a few months ago in London, though it made its bow 
to New York in 1929. 

The ‘English’ novels of Faulkner are artistocratic, 
subjective, wistful. They are warm and somnolent 
and big with the shadow of the old feudal South. 
Against a half-real background of white colonial 
houses, green lawns, cedar trees and heavy, rotting, 
expensive flowers — magnolias, roses, cannas — pass 
the unquiet, tortured shapes of young men broken in 


the War. They are still full of savage animal spirits, 


but burnt out within, and they have drifted home to 
a corner of the Earth where the ‘Yankee’ war in 
Europe means less than the Civil War still. They go 
on hurting themselves and stirring up old wounds in 
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the mind, seem to achieve comparative peace for a 
moment by contact with the dogs and horses and 
negroes that they (and Faulkner!) understand so well, 
make fitful love to their passive, flower-like women, 
marry them sometimes, leave them with child and 
then go off and kill themselves as recklessly and as 
foolishly as possible, just to get it over with. Great 
emotional forces stir in this epic of seeming futility, 
... ‘for there is death in the sound of it, and a glam- 
orous fatality like silver pennons downrushing at sun- 
set, or a dying fall of horn along the road to Ron- 
cevaux’ (Sartorts). 

The other Faulkner, the ‘American’ Faulkner, is 
hard, objective, experimental, increasingly esoteric. 
The Sound and the Fury, Sanctuary, and As I Lay 
Dying are as plebian, moreover, as the two already 
mentioned are aristocratic. Negroes, ‘poor whites’ 
living squalidly on remote hill farms, the small shop- 
keepers of towns like Jefferson, struggle against their 
several fates. Brooding over them all is something 
which Faulkner kept further in the background in his 
other novels, — the shadow of madness. These are 
disquieting studies of the ‘lunatic fringe’. These 
characters are only mad occasionally, when they are 
subjected to unbalancing stimulants like a lynching, 
a woman, or sometimes just heat and hunger. The 
Southern States have no monopoly of such persons. 

Technically these novels of the middle period are 
most absorbing. Before the War a novel was any 
man’s drab for two dollars fifty net, but today they 
must be wooed more subtly, and none require a more 
patient courtship than the ‘American’ novels of Faulk- 
ner. He uses every device known to the modern ex- 
perimental writer and does so with consummate mas- 
tery. Often he uses the ‘stream of consciousness’, 
but sometimes, as in As J Lay Dying, he complicates 
this with the ‘chorus’ technique, so that husbands, 
neighbours, sons and daughters, all tell in turn the 
death and slow decaying burial of Addie Bundren. 
The introduction of idiot characters does not, of 
course, simplify the reader’s task, but there are few 
chapters of these three novels which are not worth 
the effort of comprehension. 

Two veins do not by any means exhaust the 
Faulkner mine. Mosquitoes, tor instance, is in an- 
other class all by itself. It is a crisp, bright novel, 
humorous and satirical, and concerns itself with a 
heterogeneous yachting-party stranded somewhere in 
the river near New Orleans. Faulkner lived in this 
rather self-conscious hub of southern culture in the 
early nineteen-twenties and seems at that time to have 
collected a whole quivver-full of poisoned arrows di- 
rected at artists and the lion-hunters who prey upon 
them. Incidentally there is a good deal of sound dis- 
cussion on art and literature. Here is criticism 
through the mouth of Fairchild, half seas over :— 


‘The trouble with modern verse is, that to comprehend 
it you must have recently passed through an emotional 
experience identical with that through which the poet him- 
self has recently passed. The poetry of modern poets is 
like a pair of shoes that only those whose feet are shaped 
like the cobbler’s feet can wear; while the old boys turned 
out shoes that anybody who can walk at all can wear--’ 

‘Like overshoes,’ the other suggested. 

‘Like overshoes,’ Fairchild agreed. ‘But then I ain’t dis- 
paraging. Perhaps the few that the shoes fit can go a lot 
further than a whole herd of people shod alike could go.’ 


There is much more of this sort of thing, and in some 
ways the novel occupies a central-doctrinal position 





in its author’s work like L’Oeuvre in the Rougon- 
Macquart of Zola. 

o anyone beginning to scrape an acquaintance 
with Faulkner his recently published collection of 
short studies, These Thirteen, offers a most conveni- 
ent approach. Within its covers are to be found not 
only sketches representative of the two main manners 
— the pressed flower otherworldliness of ‘A Rose 
For Emily’ with its macabre ending, or the jangled 
tension of ‘Dry September’, — but composition in sev- 
eral other moods; tag-ends of character study from 
a year of wandering in Southern Europe, two or three 
fantastic tales dealing with a tribe of slave-owning 
Indians in some backwater of the Mississippi, and a 
whole series, still grim and bitter, from the days when 
Faulkner was a pilot in the Canadian Air Force. This 
volume is a perfect Faulkner anthology, and a very 
catholic one. 

I have made it almost offensively clear that I think 
Faulkner is of outstanding importance. I see him 
towering at the crest of a new wave. The one before, 
— and what a thunderer it was — lies mostly spent 
and broken. Dreiser and Hergesheimer have done all 
they ever will do; Cabell has written finis; Lewis has 
won the Nobel Prize; the most recent work of Willa 
Cather, Anderson, and Hemmingway shows signs of 
a decline, and so the story goes for most of their con- 
temporaries. Among the oncomers there is Thomas 
Wolfe, of course, but a one-novel man may prove to 
be only a freakish meteor, blazing up for a moment 
and then gone. But Faulkner with six fine books to 
his credit at thirty-five is a power to reckon with. 
He has astonishing virtuosity, a cellar full of rare 
words as vast as the Catacombs, a profound feeling 
for beauty, psychological penetration, and that same 
almost disquieting strength which made the early 
readers of Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel catch their 
breath at the new marvel. 

FELIX WALTER 


IS THIS A DAGGER? 


Brave New Wor tp, by Aldous Huxley (Musson 
Book Co.; pp. 306; $2.50). 


LDOUS HUXLEY has sometimes been identified 

with the movement known as the Revolt Against 
Reason. This is hardly fair, unless we take the word 
Reason in an unreasonably narrow sense. His book, 
Brave New World, is in its essence a summons to 
Philosophy to reassert its authority as the critic of 
Ends, over the narrower outlook of Science, which 
by its own limitations is confined to means, and through 
whose coarse meshes purpose inevitably slips. And 
an uncritical attitude towards purpose leaves man 
merely a high-grade animal. 

Brave New World, with all its characteristic 
brilliance and analytic wit, is a less attractive, amus- 
ing and full-blooded novel than Point Counterpoint, 
but a more serious and important work of criticism. 
It is in criticism that the main strength of Aldous 
Huxley has always lain, and this is a book that no 
intelligent and fairly robust adult can afford to neg- 
lect, or fail to enjoy. The uproarious and compara- 
tively light-hearted buffoonery of some of his earlier 
works has disappeared entirely; its place is taken by 
a beautifully sustained and sharp imaginative wit, 
operating with his peculiar antiseptic cleanness. There 
is an advance over Point Counterpoint in this respect, 
that the touch is more sure, and free from the sus- 
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picion of sentimentality that occasionally endangered 
the earlier work. 

The world state in the seventh century A. F. 
(After Ford) attained a previously unparalleled con- 
dition of stability, classified uniformity, and general 
well-being. A_ scientifically ordered caste system 
shaped and conditioned men, from and even before 
birth, mentally as well as physically, to fit their des- 
tined environment, and find full satisfaction in it. 
Want, disease, discontent, were eliminated. Produc- 
tion and consumption, work and play, duties and cap- 
acities, were accurately balanced and harmonized. 


The destructive forces of selfish individualism 
had been replaced by a constructive social conscious- 
ness, supported by unceasing propaganda, by the - 
sure of public opinion, and if ever necessary, by force. 
The ideal of work was orthodox and organized con- 
formity, of play, orthodox and organized infantilism 
— literally, men must become, out of office hours, as 
little children. Science was rigorously practical, a 
system of intellectual cookery which ruled all working 
hours ; leisure was employed in games and other forms 
of refined animalism. The disruptive force of the 
pure intellect was crushed. Stray maxims of Chris- 
tianity, revered as the holy words of Our Ford, and 
unlit by the loftier intellectual enthusiasm of forgotten 
Greece, were organised into a ghastly perfectioning of 
twentieth century erotic psychology and social reli- 
gion — in disquieting agreement with the trend 
sketched in Olaf Stapledon’s Last and First Men. 
All art was propaganda, the manufacturing of slogans 
in terms of which men were trained to respond auto- 
matically to all possible situations. Life was easy, 
thoughtless, and well-grooved, with a minimum of suf- 
fering, questioning, and discontent. 

The ideals of the English gentleman, the Amer- 
ican industrialist, and the Russian communist, had 
combined into a clean and comfortable caricature of 
Plato’s Republic. Plato himself would have said it 
was rather a corrupt version of his ‘city of swine’; 
but Plato, along with all other writers earlier than 
150 A. F. had been banished to share the outer dark- 
ness into which he flung his own poets. It was not 
by chance that this condition of society came about. 
Other schemes had been tried, and had failed. The 
Nine Years’ War of 141 A. F. marked the break-up 
of the nationalistic, and on the whole, intellectualist 
culture of the twentieth century; vain experiments 
had been made to form societies composed entirely of 
superior types, but despite the vague yearnings of in- 
dividuals, humanity as a whole had proved to be fit 
for nothing more than an organized and standardized 
enjoyment of physical well-being. Heretics, incor- 
rigibly independent thinkers, were denied expression, 
and quietly removed to a safe island, to be kept under 
supervision. 

Into this world came a savage, born by accident 
from the upper classes — by accident, for except 
among the savages in the reservations, birth was now 
an accurate, painless, controlled laboratory process of 
test-tubes and bottles. A stray copy of Shakespeare, 
overlooked in the general ban, had formed the mind 
of this youth. Through his eyes — a very neat de- 
vice — Aldous Huxley criticizes the new world by 
the standards that men of the last thirty centuries have 
held best and noblest, and finds it intolerable. With 
the instrument of science, mankind has established a 
wide, firm, contented, vulgar happiness, and system- 
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atically murdered all that its best minds have thought 
the finest elements in humanity. 

It is a very disturbing book, not least on account 
of the radical profundity that goes straight to the aims 
rather than the accidents of social organization, tak- 
ing into account, as few Utopias do, the element 
of human psychology. The tendency of modern dev- 
elopments to seek and enforce a lowest common mea- 
sure, coupled with the Aristotelian view that ‘most 
men are a pretty poor lot, and can generally be de- 
pended on to do the wrong thing’, leaves Mr. Huxley 
and his reader pretty hopeless. Science appears a less 
infallible and comforting tool than most people are 
inclined to think. Perhaps the best comment may be 
made by adopting Mr. Huxley’s own device :— 


‘Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going, 
And such an instrument I was to use......... 
éndeconguceuetves sure I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 


Which was not so before.’ 
L. A. MacKay 


TWO RUSSIAN NOVELS 


ImperIAL Majesty, by Alexei Tolstoy (Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot; pp. 444; 8/6). 

Over THE Borper, by Victor Keen (Elkin Mat- 
thews and Marrot; pp. 252; 7/6). 

T seems that both these novelists, Russian though 

they are, have achieved that peculiar type of suc- 
‘cess which one supposed confined to English novelists 
of our own day: namely, to win dazzling fame with- 
out anyone hearing of it. To judge from the Observer, 
practically all these latter are in the front rank, and 
those who are not are in front of the front rank. 
Hardly a week passes without an eruption of eulogy 
that would sound slightly falsetto if poured upon The 
Divine Comedy or Paradise Lost. And now it appears 
that equivalent miracles happen in a land that has 
officially repudiated the supernatural. You and I, il- 
literate reader, have never heard of Alexei Tolstoy, but 
‘his works have been collected in a uniform edition 
of some twenty volumes, though this is the first of 
them to appear in English’. As for Over the Border, 
‘half-a-million copies of the Russian edition have been 
sold; yet we had never heard of Mr. Victor Keen. 

All this makes one sit up, rub one’s eyes, and per- 
form all the proverbial gymnastics of the bourgeois 
when half-awakened by the Truth. I had the idea 
that under the Soviet régime everyone was so bur- 
dened with bestial sordid toil that he had no time to 
read anything except the lying protlamations that 
greeted his bleared eyes as he staggered off to a few 
hours uneasy slumber on his rat-ridden pallet. Now 
it turns out that they read novels by the million. I 
must leave these economic marvels and mysteries to 
my keener and more astringent-minded colleagues who 
write the crisp and ruthless paragraphs on the earlier 
pages of this journal. 

Nevertheless, I can report one fact, of great good 
omen for the Western bourgeoisie. You remember of 
course — I am still writing for people like myself: 
members of the intelligentsia are requested to stop 
reading — you will remember that when the gigantic 
boosting of Russian novels and plays induced us at 
last to attempt Dostoevsky, Andreieff, and the rest, 
we always found that though these gentlemen were no 
doubt epoch-making, better than Hardy, Anatole 








France, and similar mayflies, there was one obstacle 
to our enjoyment of such apocalyptic work. We 
couldn’t see what it was all about. Everyone scurried 
round the landscape, a prey to the most complicated 
and sinister emotions, for which no cause could be 
assigned, determining to commit suicide and changing 
their minds, because the coffee was cold — or because 
it wasn’t. To be blunt, the place seemed a madhouse. 
Now everything is altered. I sat down to Over 

the Border prepared for the usual repellant blend of 
causes without effects and effects without causes. Af- 
ter a while I stirred uneasily. Soon the truth dawned. 
I was understanding it all! So with Imperial Majesty. 
I assure you that you will find it all perfectly easy to 
follow. Mr. Keen did, to be sure, try hard. Here is 
his drinking-song :— 

Spaniards live in Spain, 

But with us it’s the reverse! 


A good effort, of which Andreieff himself might have 
been proud. But it comes early, and after that Keen 
just gives up. It seems an anticlimax to say that both 
books are good — not notably good, but still attractive. 
Imperial Majesty is an elaborate picture of Peter the 
Great’s period. It suffers from the frequent fault of 
historical novels that the characters talk too much as 
if they were quoting things that are going to be in the 
history-books later on. But it is vivid and well-colour- 
ed. Over the Border is much better — an account of 
the journey made by two young Russians from Mos- 
cow to the Far East, where they are to help against the 
White forces. The description of the journey is first- 
rate work. Here is a beautiful scrap :-— 


‘Do you know, from the time we left Moscow 
the minute hand of my watch has covered thirty- 
six inches?’ He said hastily as soon as Matveyev 
opened his eyes. s 

‘I thought so’, Matveyev muttered, dropping 
asleep again. 

The wild dash into Habarovsk is excellent wild read- 
ing, and the convalescence of Matveyev, who lost his 
leg owing to that adventure, culminates in a death- 
scene that for me recalled Dumas’ picture of Porthos’ 


last fight. 
GILBERT Norwoop. 


THE DOCTRINE OF OCCASIONALISM 


A Stupy IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF MALEBRANCHE, 
by R. W. Church (Allen & Unwin; pp. 286; $3.25). 


MONG students of philosophy Malebranche is 

an honoured name. But unless they are dis- 
tinctly advanced students, they have probably read lit- 
tle or nothing of his writing. Born in 1638 he joined, 
at the age of twenty-two the congregation of the Or- 
atory and this defined his religious standpoint as a 
supporter of the Jesuit teaching. In 1664 he ‘discov- 
ered his vocation in reading a copy of Descartes’ De 
Homine and thus set out on a long and prolific lit- 
erary career in which he partly united and partly failed 
to unite the theological and philosophical arguments. 
In spite of his own doctrine about clear ideas, 
Descartes was so far ambiguous that his most faithful 


admirers were unable to follow him very far on any 
‘line without finding trouble. 


Malebranche was no 


exception; the troubles were increased by a sincere 
pietism, not to say mysticism, which led him into 
arguments involving considerably more heat than 
light. Acute thinkers like Arnauld pursued him with 
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relentless logic; Spinoza, whom he particularly ab- 
horred, presented a complete picture of the system 
from which only judicious inconsistency could save 
him; the empirical school founded by Locke made him 
look and sound antiquated before he was really old; 
it is supposed that a discussion with Berkeley caused 
the illness from which he died, so about that no more 
should be said. The eclipse of Malebranche is per- 
haps due to his position between the old and the new. 
Part of his work is orthodox tradition; part is the 
new language of Descartes; the rest consists of iso- 
lated points and controversial issues. His principal 
work, De la Recherche de la Verité (1674) still re- 
pays reading, as the present writer discovered to his 
surprise, for the acuteness of the psychological work 
which it contains. But his central doctrine, the vision 
of all things in God, sounds foreign to modern read- 
ers, and Malebranche is not likely to create in this 
age the interest which he failed to sustain in his life- 
time. 

Dr. Church’s book keeps strictly to its title. It is 
a study in Malebranche’s philosophy and nothing else. 
As the significance of the system was more precisely 
defined in the controversy with Arnauld, a consider- 
able part of the book is given to the accusations of 
Arnauld and the replies of Malebranche. The book 
is a very careful and scholarly statement of the whole 
position of Malebranche in its main points, its con- 
troversial details and its none too satisfactory con- 
clusions. Dr. Church has earned the gratitude of all 
students who wish to understand the doctrine of Male- 
branche, but he has not done very much to make it 
more easy or more attractive. The problems with 
which Malebranche wrestled are genuine puzzles and 
nothing but that persistent ‘cocksureness’, which Mr. 
(now Earl) Russell tells us is curable only by phil- 
osophy, enables us to remain contented with our ig- 
norance. Do we know how the ‘will’ moves our limbs, 
or do we simply prefer not to worry about the mat- 
ter? Do we know how the motion in the stimulated 
nerves passes over into sensation or memory or 
thought? We do not, though any textbook of physi- 
ology will tell us there is a motion, and injudicious 
people, called extreme behaviourists, will try to tell 
us there is nothing else. The dogmas of belief may 
be evils, but the dogmas of unbelief are often only 
worse evils protected by a grateful and comforting 
inertia. Driven by the logic of their doctrine Male- 
branche and others declined to accept more than the 
elementary facts; we will.and we move, but what 
unites the will and the motion, literally and truly, 
God only knows. That was the Occasionalism which 
Mallebranche professed and many others since have 
believed without admitting it. Today it seems as 
though the quantum theory and the principle of in- 
determinacy might produce another theologian who 
would again resort to Occasionalism, for the problem 
is new in detail but old in form. 


‘Malebranche was an acute critic of many ideas 
which we have now agreed to discard. In general 
he belongs to the idealists, but not to those who sinned 
against the Christian faith by making God equal to 
Nature or otherwise devoid of personality. He be- 
longs to the idealists also because he believed in the 
soul, in the capacity of the soul to know its own acts 
better than anything else, or briefly in a self and in 
the knowledge of the self. Locke characteristically 
objected that he did not understand how a thing could 
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be ‘intimately united to the soul’, and perhaps Locke 
was right in saying that Malebranche explained the 
obscure by words that were more obscure. But this 
clash of temperaments is perennial in thought and we 
can only record the fact. Dr. Church has provided a 
study that is both sympathetic and critical; on the 
final merits of the argument each must decide for 


himself. 
G. S. Brett 


HARMLESS EDUCATION 


PusLtic ScHoois: Their Failure and Their Re- 
form, by L. B. Pekin (Hogarth Press; pp. 224; 7/6). 


HIS book is concerned with a problem specifically 
and distinctly English. For there is now no 
other part of the world where the education of a 
superior caste is quite so standardized, so separate 
and so superior. The English public school has of 
course been imitated elsewhere with surprising suc- 
cess, but the system as a whole — with its important 
effects upon the social life of the country — could 
never be transplanted. Nevertheless Mr. Pekin’s ac- 
count of their failure and their need for reform is 
not without interest for all who are concerned with 
the problems of education in a modern state. He 
may not be always accurate or fair, but no one can 
dispute two main points of his argument, namely that 
the system relentlessly destroys all individuality and 
difference in order to fit its products for their place 
in a highly conventional society, and that for the most 


part it does not concern itself primarily with the train- 


ing and health of the mind. Indeed the most enthusi- 
astic supporters of the public schools often boast that 
they got no learning there, but rather a discipline which 
they found a useful preparation for the world. Most 
boys they would say are philistines and barbarians, and 
for their own sake and society’s are perhaps better 
left untouched by any appeal to the intellect or the 
imagination. 

Of course nowadays even in the public schools they 
have classes and text-books and examinations and re- 
ports and all the horrible paraphernalia of modern 
education; but they would boast that these things do 
comparatively little harm, for nobody believes in them 
or takes them seriously. A few boys are indeed re- 
lieved to some extent from these stupidities and are 
encouraged to read and work intelligently in order 
to gain scholarships at one or other of the universities. 

Thus it might be said that as educational institu- 
tions they are on the whole ineffective enough to be 
quite harmless; but as social institutions they are 
enormously influential in preserving and gradually 
extending the powers of the upper- middle-class. And 
I do not think it would be an exaggeration to say that 
politically there is an element of real danger in this 
almost complete segregation of many thousands of the 
young males from the richer families until they are 
eighteen, or if they go on to the universities, until they 
are twenty-two. 

Mr. Pekin suggests rather naturally that if there 
is to be a special kind of education for a favoured 
group, it would be well to make it available for those 
who were likely to get the most benefit from it. And 
secondly he would have this special education of such 
a kind as to give full scope for the development of in- 
dividuality. He indicates how this might be done by 
giving as an example a charming account of a sort 


of Miltonic academy for youthful artists and philoso- 
phers founded twenty-five years ago by Gustav Wyn- 
eken in a remote corner of the Thuringian forest in 
the East of Germany. There are many similar experi- 
ments now being made in various countries, which at 
least prove that the discipline of a school does not 
need to be military, nor the routine of its studies as 
arid and dull as the work of a parade ground. It is 
unfortunate that the valuable results obtained from 
such experiments do not seem to make much impres- 
sion upon the experts and the administrators respons- 
ible for the education provided by the State in this 
country. But the expert is naturally interested in the 
methods and instruments and tests of teaching, and 
the administrator is concerned with the perfecting of 
a thoroughly standardized organization ; and a further 
difficulty is provided by the force of democratic opin- 
ion in the community, which is always suspicious of 
individual and rare excellence, and insidiously brings 
about a dull levelling and, of course, lowering of 
standards. 

It would be a good sign, however, if some dis- 
illusioned teacher of wide experience, or some min- 
ister of education in retirement would imitate Mr. 
Pekin, and examine the condition of the schools in 
Canada and discuss ‘their failure and their reform’. 

H. J. Davis 


DELICATE THOUGHT 


CoLLEcTED PorEMs oF LAURENCE BrINyoNn (Mac- 
millans in Canada; 2 vols., pp. 387, 311; $3.50 each). 


O the world of scholarship Mr. Laurence Binyon 
is the learned keeper of the oriental prints and 
drawings in the British Museum, the author of many 
books on Japanese, Indian, and Chinese art, and the 
compiler of the great four volume catalogue of Eng- 
lish drawings. But he is known to a wider circle as 
an English poet whose work is almost everywhere 
finely finished and in many a passage delicately 
beautiful. 

The reader who browses leisurely through these 
two thick volumes can hardly fail to notice the effect 
of Eastern art on the imagery of Mr. Binyon’s verse. 
On page 277 of volume I, for instance, is a poem of 
seven stanzas entitled ‘Before Sleep Comes’. It des- 
cribes the visions that shine across the mind’s eye be- 
fore sleep turns them all to dark :— 


There came startled gazelles, beautifully leaping, 

Delicate-hoofed: they were gone, 

And the red pomegranate showered its petalled bloom 

On the glittering stream alone. 

I saw the dust on an Indian plain, and a grove 

Where pilgrims went in white: 

T saw the mountains, throned upon purple air, 

Remote in sculptured light. 
* * * * * 

I saw amid Asian deserts a bed of reeds, 

And a heron slowly rose 

To the cloud from wild reeds blown by a wind that 

came 
From a land no man yet knows. 


Surely these are waking descriptions of old Chinese 
and Indian prints. Over and over again one comes 
on this imagist quality :— 

So old is the wood, so old, 


Old as Fear. 
Wrinkled roots; great stems; hushed leaves; 


No sound near. _ 
Shadows retreat into shadow, 
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Deepening, crossed. 
Burning light singles a low leaf, a bough, 
Far within, lost. 


And that beautiful poem which has got into all the 
anthologies of modern poetry, ‘The Little Dancers’, 
is pure imagery wrought not in line and colour but in 
exquisite verse. 

No one reading Binyon’s poetry will have his ‘heart 
moved more than with a trumpet’, as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s was by the old ballad of the Percy and the 
Douglas. For the most part Binyon paints lovely 
little pictures or stirs only a ripple in our minds with 
what one of his one lines finely describes as a ‘deli- 
cate thought’s moth-flutter’. And I am not forgetting 
his war poems in coming to this conclusion. Even 
his much quoted ‘For the Fallen’ is wholly romantic 
and sentimental. Who among us would dare to quote 
it now in a hospital for wounded veterans :— 


They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in the morning 

We will remember them. 


Binyon’s poems of 1914-1920 grow pallid by compari- 
son when one turns from them to the realistic war 
poetry of W. W. Gibson and Siegfried Sassoon. 

But we should not expect everything from one 
poet. It is more than enough for our delight in these 
two beautifully printed volumes to come on passage 
after passage that, as it seems to me, reflects the 
delicate beauty of those prints and drawings to whose 
understanding Mr. Binyon has devoted his life in the 
quiet of the British Museum. 

J. F. MacponaLp 


TOUGH CUSTOMERS 


SAILING THE WorLp’s EpcE: Sea stories from Old 
vom by Thomas Dunbabin (Cape-Nelson ; pp. 340; 
$4.25). 

NE or two sentences in Mr. Dunbabin’s Preface 

made me fear the worst. Having in mind the 
sort of book an enthusiastic Canadian inevitably pro- 
duces when he turns to his country’s romantic past, 
to say nothing of the rich field for sentiment pro- 
vided by the South Seas, I expected nothing short of 
a paean of praise for the heroic explorers and traders 
and officials who thrust the bounds of empire beyond 
the palms and ‘atolls of the sun’ to the verge of Ant- 
arctica. But I might have spared myself such fore- 
bodings, for Mr. Dunbabin is no idle worshiper, either 
of men or of governments. Rather he has a good 
nose for a tale, whether heroic or disreputable, and 
a cynical sense of humour which inspires in him al- 
most an affection for some of the rascals and ruffians 
and odd fish whom he portrays. 

Certainly he would need to have, for no sentimental 
regard for the adventurous post could have survived 
the material laid bare by his rumaging among old logs, 
files, and governmental records. We are apt to regard 
the men who opened up to European trade the hith- 
erto unknown portions of the globe as great hearted 
gentlemen, ambassadors of a god-given civilization. 
Actually they have, for the most part, been pretty 
tough customers, very much concerned with getting 
rich as quickly as possible at the expense of any one 
weaker or less aggressive than themselves; and the 
Australian coasts and the islands of the South Seas 
were no more blessed than Africa or America. Mr. 


Dunbabin’s chapters reveal a series of exploits which 
make one blush for the name of Briton, even if one 
is also warmed by tales of steady courage, glimpses 
of humanity and honesty, and incidents of magnificent 
daring. Cannibals (real ones), buccaneers (dis- 
guised), hard-bitten sealers and traders, and shrivelled 
castaways move through his pages with authentic real- 
ity. If their doings are only seldom heroic, they are 
nearly all adventurous — which is more than the 
ordinary reader has a right to expect. And for pure 
farce there is the story of Mr. McHugo, owner, sup- 
ercargo, and claimant to the British throne. His dupe, 
Major George Alexander Gordon, must surely have 
been the stupidist of all Britain’s stupid Governors. 

Mr. Dunbabin’s method of narration is not quite 
as happy as his choice of material. He occasionally 
congests the story with irrelevant detail (a temptation, 
when old is so racy), and the reader must then go 
slowly when he would fain gallop. Apart from this 
blemish, which the author would do well to erradicate, 
there is no room for criticism. One can only wish 
someone wuld treat the rich material in Canadian rec- 
ords in an equally honest and vigorous way. 

As for the volume itself, print, paper, and binding 
are excellent — according to Mr. Cape’s custom. But 
why was the eager reader offered no better map than 
that on the jacket? 

H. K. Gorpon 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PLATO AND HIS DIALOGUES, by G. 
Lowes Dickinson (Allen and Unwin; pp 
228; $1.75). 

This is a pleasant selection from trans- 
lations of Plato, with a short description 
of the historic background and comments 
on the main ideas discussed. It is defin- 
itely intended for non-classical readers 
and therefore does not deal with any of 
the more difficult or disputed questions 
of Platonic philosophy, but concentrates 
on the best passages, mainly from the 
Republic and the Laws. It is good to 
note that the latter, Plato’s longest works 
as well as his last, are not ignored as they 
usually are in popular presentations. The 
book should form an excellent introduc- 
tion to the study of Plato’s views on 
politics, education, religion, love and art. 

In one or two places, however, the 
comments are misleading: it is not true 
that slavery is excluded from the Repub- 
lic; though it is not discussed, the ques- 
tion in the speeches of the Phaedrus is not 
whether one should prefer friendship to 
love, but whether one should prefer to 
have intercourse with those who do, or 
those who do not, love one; the guardians 
in the Laws, as the last pages indicate, 
are still to study dialectic, though the 
subject is not fully discussed. May I 
also express the hope that in a second 
edition references to the Greek text will 
be given, as well as to certain transla- 
tions? It is irritating to those who know 
any Greek at all not be referred to the 
original, but only to a translation they 
may not possess. 

Taken as a whole, however, this col- 
lection of gems should certainly encour- 
age readers to look them up in their or- 
iginal setting, for Mr. Dickinson does 
prove conclusively that this setting is in 


no way antiquated. 
G. M. A. G. 


FOR THE TRAIN, by Lewis Carroll 
(Denis Archer; pp. 76; 5/-). 

This collection of Five Poems and a 
Tale, contributed to the short-lived peri- 
odical, The Train, is completed by a col- 
lection of references to trains from Lewis 
Carroll’s other works. With the excep- 
tion of these last, most of it is such 
stuff, to coin a phrase, as only a mother 
could love; though ‘Hiawatha’ and parts 
of the ‘Three Voices’ have a bit of the 
real stuff in them. The true justification 
of this anniversary volume is that any 
genuine Carrollian will be glad to have, 
for the sake of completeness, and as a 
tribute of sturdy devotion, even such 
rather stodgy stuff as these youthful ef- 
forts, to fill out the narrow shelf. 

L. A. M. 


THE ROCK OF BABYLON, by Austin 
Campbell (Graphic Publishers; pp. 354; 
$2.00). 

The Rock of Babylon is adequately 
described by its sub-title ‘Adventure in 
an Ancient City’. The setting is the 
city of Babylon immediately before the 
Persian invasion. The novel deals with 
the fortunes of Nebel Baladan, adopted 
son of a Babylonian nobleman, after the 
death of his foster-father. Deprived of 
his inheritance by trickery, and suspected 
of the murder of the king, Nebel flees 
from the city in the company of two 
of the king’s guard. He is pursued, 
takes refuge with a Persian nobleman 
with whose daughter he falls in love, is 
captured with her and rescues her from 
a horrible death just as the Persians in- 
vade the city. 

The story itself is a readable one, 
though a trifle stiff. It is written in a 
curiously archaic fashion, which makes 
it savour rather of the nineteenth than 
of the twentieth century. The author 
uses ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ throughout, and 
shows a partiality for the conventional in 
sentiment, phrase and epithet—‘the bux- 
om hostess’, ‘the perfect oval of her face’, 
‘Adrian's love was the pure devotion of 
a strong man for a virtuous woman’, ‘let 
not the passing ages stand aghast at the 
spectacle of life’s greatest emotions bar- 
tered for gold’. The characters are con- 
ventional types, but there has been a 
painstaking effort to recreate the life of 


ancient Babylon. 
M. A. C. 


THE TRAVELLER’S COMPANION, 
compiled by P. and M. Bloomfield (G. 
Bell-Clark Irwin; pp. 308; $2.25). 

This urbane and delightful anthology 
deals only with Europe, the Levant, and 
North Africa, and whets one’s appetite 
for future volumes. There is a capri- 
cious and light-hearted mixture of use- 
ful information and amusing comment, 
drawn from travellers of all ages, mostly 
English, including happily a good deal 
of the glorious Itinerary of Fynes Mory- 
son. Rex Whistler's drawings are ex- 
quisitely neat and funny, and the pub- 
lishers have had the happy thought of 
including in the text the coloured illus- 
tration of his charming dust-cover. It 
is a perfect book for casual reading. 


L. A. M. 


SEX, TEMPERANCE, AND RIGHT 
THINKING, by Ronaldo William Arm- 
strong (Graphic Press; pp. 170; $1.50). 

This little book is mainly intended 
for parents and teachers, and it is a sad 
thought that many of them are badly in 
need of even this small dose of common 
sense The first part is sound enough 
as far as it goes, for the author rightly 


insists on the necessity for imparting to 
children a sane and scientific attitude to- 
wards sex without losing sight of the 
emotional values. But, like all advocates 
of total abstention from alcohol Mr. 
Armstrong loses, when he deals with ‘the 
evils of strong drink’, the unprejudiced 
attitude he so recommends elsewhere. [| 
do not doubt the truth of his statistics, 
but to deal with alcoholism apart from 
its causes such as poverty, mental defi- 
ciency, etc., is unreal and artificial, and 
the implication that it is impossible to 
drink without drinking too much is 
merely ridiculous. As for right think- 
ing, if your views agree with the author's 
you will find them here expressed to suit 
you. The effect of the whole is very 
superficial. Modern youth wants to dig 
far deeper than this. 
G. M. A. G. 


LES SALONS FRANCAIS, by Henriette 
Tassé (Privately printed, Montreal; pp. 
376). 

Readable works of erudition by 
French-Canadian authors in the field of 
French Literature do not appear so fre- 
quently that one can afford to overlook 
any one of them. Here in a compendium 
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of some sixty short studies the author 
has managed to review the history of the 
salon in France from the early seven- 
teenth to the late nineteenth century. 
There is no attempt to trace a sequence 
of development other than the arrange- 
ment into the obvious chronological or- 
der, but it is a conscientious piece of 
work and if the book contained a bibli- 
ography it would be a formidable one. 
The author herself would probably be 
the last person to pretend that this book 
is the final word on the subject, or even 
that other works do not already exist 
which go somewhat more deeply into the 
social and historical background. 
F. H. W. 


PEACE AND WAR IN ANTIQUITY, by 
Augustine FitzGerald (Scholartis Press; 
pp. 123; 10/6). 

This collection of extracts from Greek 
and Roman writers, found among the 
papers of the author at his death, is 
beautifully printed, and the publishers 
have succeeded, as far as they were con- 
cerned, in making it a delightful book. 
The selection itself, however, is very 
arbitrary, even though it does not pro- 
fess to be complete. A number of the 
earlier extracts are not about war or 
peace, but the principles of government. 
On the other hand we have but one plati- 
tude from Caesar, and Lucretius is not 
represented at all. Further the original 
text should be facing the translation, and 
not all huddled at the end where it has 
to be searched for. Sufficient reference 
to the context should also have been given 
to tell the readers at least who the vari- 
ous speakers are. Nor should two ex- 
tracts from the Melian dialogue be at two 
pages’ interval. 

Most of the extracts given are how- 
ever of genuine interest, and one can only 
sincerely regret that the author did not 
live to complete his own anthology. 

G. M, A. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended notice 
in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN A Mop- 
ERN WORLD, by R. C. Wallace (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xiii, 114; 
$1.25). 

THE PROBLEM SOLVED, by E. Roth- 
well (Published by the author; pp. 20). 

GOETHE, by Barker Fairley (J. M. 
Dent % Sons, Ltd.; pp. ix, 210; $2.50). 


THE CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE, by 
D. A. MacGibbon (Macmillans in Cana- 
da; pp. xiv, 503; $4.00). 


GENERAL 


REBEL INDIA, by H. N. Brailsford 
(New Republic; pp. 262; $1.00). 

THE £ & THE §$, or Gold Debts & 
Taxes (Vendome Press; pp. 128). 

THE LONG RIFLE, by Stewart Ed- 
ward White (Doubleday, Doran & 
Gundy; pp. viii, 537; $2.50). 

ANDREW LANG AND THE MAID OF 
FRANCE, by Louis Cazamian (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 30; $ .60). 

STALIN, by Essad-Bey (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. vii, 391; $4.00). 

BRAVE NEW WORLD, by Aldous Hux- 
ley (Musson; pp. 306; $2.50). 

MINER, by F. C. Boden (J. M. Dent 
&% Sons, Ltd.; pp. 203; $1.75). 

A DAy’s TALE, by Lewis Gibbs (J. 
M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; pp. 273; $2.00). 

THE IRISH VOLUNTEER, by Francis 
Carty (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; pp. 
279; $2.00). 


CANADIAN ART 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

In their articles on the decline of the 
Group of Seven in the January number 
of THE CANADIAN FORUM, both T. M. 
and Jehanne Bietry Salinger lament in 
somewhat ambiguous terms the weaken- 
ing of the artistic excellence of the Seven, 
either involving or being involved by a 
weakening in their love for ‘the gran- 
deur of the North’. ‘For Canadian pat- 
riots. ... ° writes T. M., ‘their present 
exhibit is far from cheering. For they 
are ever becoming more artistic, more arti- 
ficial.” In what logical relations patriot- 
ism, landscape, and degree of artistic 
validity are supposed to stand is not very 
clear. This extreme interest in landscape 
for its sentimental geography is psychol- 
ogically of the same essence as the pop- 
ular predilection for anecdotic and souv- 
enir painting. When some years ago the 
pictorial discovery of the Canadian wilds 
was being acclaimed as the source of a 
renaissance of art and of a native tradi- 
tion, I felt like pointing out that neither 
the Northland — nor any other land — 
can make a painter or a school, that a 
personality conceiving and expressing in 
plastic, in literary, in musical or in any 


INDIAN DusT, by Philip E. Richards 
(Allen & Unwin - Nelson; pp. 272; 
$1.75). 

THROUGH THE HOLLOW OAK, by 
Frank Egan (Denis Archer ;:pp. 123; 
6/-). 

MEDIEVAL INDIA, by A. Yusuf Ali 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xii, 55; 
$1.50). 

GOODBYE GAMES, by Peter Powell 
(Search Publishing Co.; pp. 73; 1/-). 

KAMONGO, by Homer W. Smith 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 167; 
$2.25). 

TAXATION OF FOREIGN AND NA- 
TIONAL ENTERPRISES (League of Na- 
tions; pp. 275; $2.50). 

GOETHE, by Frederick W. Felkin 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 84; 
$1.00). 

THE MEN OF THE LAST FRONTIER, 
by Grey Owl (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xii, 253; $3.50). 

ALMS FOR OBLIVION, by Edward 
Doro (Casa Editorial Franco-Ibero-Am- 
ericana; pp. 38). 

CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI, by 
E. W. Thomas (Columbia University 
Press; pp. 229; $3.00). 


other terms cannot be made over by a 
voluntary change in the sign-elements of 
his expression. But I decided to leave 
the argument to Time. In the interests 
of clear thinking it may not be amiss 
to dot the I’s today. 

Throughout what Mrs Salinger calls 
‘the amazing story of this art adventure’ 
the emphasis has been misplaced, has been 
put on the objective rather than the sub- 
jective element of artistic creation. The 
real adventure takes place in the sensibil- 
ity and imagination of the individual. 
The real trail must be blazed towards a 
perception of the universal relations that 
are present in every parcel of creation, not 
towards the Arctic circle. The associa- 
tion of the Seven as a means of getting 
a hearing from the public and in protest 
against the hopeless trend of art in Cana- 
da, had a favourable outward effect. On 
the artists themselves it had much less. 
The discovery that they could make pic- 
tures in hitherto unpainted regions was 
a stimulant to them, but the effect of 
stimulants does not last forever. 

This is no criticism, in any sense of 
the word, of the painters of the group. 
An unsound theory will not ruin an au- 
thentic artist. The members of the 
group are what they are, what they were 
potentially, the product of their racial 
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and epochal antecedents, a part of the 
ambient spirituality of their age. The 
Northland has not transfigured them. 
Their work would fit quite naturally into 
the ensemble of the less advanced sections 
of most Paris salons. 


It ought to be superfluous to remark 
that I am not referring here to their 
subject matter, but I must do so because 
in dealing with the painting of Cana- 
dians it is quite customary to create an 
inherent confusion in terms between the 
two distinct ideas of the manifestations 
of Canadian nature, and the manifesta- 
tions of nature to a Canadian, of the 
physical representation of Canada and the 
Canadianism of an artist. They are few 
who do not take the vessel for the con- 
tents, the comb for the honey. In the 
case of the group this confusion has been 
used to argue from personal preferences 
to national significance. It has been used 
to eliminate from Canadian art its chief 
glory, J. W. Morrice, the form of whose 
mind was surely no less native than that 
of the foreign born and bred minds in the 
group. It is implicit in the lines, ‘the 
Canadian spirit in art is just entering on 
the possession of its heritage. It is open- 
ing a new world’, etc Is the representa- 
tion of a Canadian scene requisite to make 
the result Canadian art, confer on its 
author a specifically Canadian personality, 
a characteristically native temperament? 
To push the reasoning to the absurd, 
must a Canadian painter of nudes eschew 
models of foreign lineament if he is not 
to sell his birthright for a rythmic con- 
tour? Does a marine painter's legitimate 
field end at the three-mile limit? 


“The Canadian spirit in art,’ quotes 
Mrs. Salinger, ‘prefers the raw youthful 
homeliness of Canada. ...°’ What was 
the use of replacing academic dogmatism 
by parochial dogmatism? Who shall 
limit the integral Canadian spirit to his 
own pattern? The Canadian spirit is 
the spirit of Canadians. It is free to 
prefer what it likes, as the French spirit 
in Cézanne was free to prefer Provence 
and in Gauguin the antipodes. Though 
Poussin painted his life long in Rome, 
he remains the classic example of what is 
most essentially characteristic of the 
French mind-mould. Was not Turner 
as English on the Rhine as on the Sol- 
ent, Stevenson more Scottish in Samoa 
than in Edinburgh? Is not Stendhal, in- 
fatuated with Italy, hailed as one of the 
paramount names in French literature? 
Van Gogh’s visions of Provence have 
more of Dutch vehemence than of French 
niceties of measure and reticence. But 
the whole question of schools and influ- 
ences is extraordinarily delicate and in- 
tricate, and cannot be solved by rule of 
thumb. For example, Pissarro, Cross 
and Sisley probably belong in France; 


but where do Picasso, Modigliani, Pascin 
belong? And an exception to most gen- 
ral rules can be found in El Greco. Was 
his young personality made to fit in the 
Spanish mould, or did he remain a Cretan 
all his life and impose on all Spanish art 
the spiritual values that we retrospective- 
ly accept as quintessentially Spanish. 
Tradition is not a house; it is a forest- 
tree — growing as it can in a forest. It 
is useless to lay down specifications for 
it. It is worse than useless to try to 
train it on an espalier —- even such a 
well-meaning espalier as that of the 
group. 

Mrs. Salinger says the artists of Cana- 
da have divided into two categories, that 
under Dutch, Barbizon or Royal Acad- 
emy influences and that under the influ- 
ence of the group, and that Canadian 
art has developed from the latter tendency. 
I question the fact. If any of the young- 
er generation are still picking the junk- 
heaps, we need not consider them As 
for the others, I see no such unilateral 
development. New ideals are budding 
without the mediation of the Seven. 
Probably they realize this and welcome 
it. It may be one reason for their dis- 
banding. Young Canada is at last be- 
coming conscious of the spirit of the age. 
If in time it can put its own imprint on 
it, so much the better. But let us not 
be hasty in talking of a Canadian school. 
As T. M. says, it smacks already of 
academism. 

Tradition is not a curriculum; it is a 
constant recognized in a series of facts,— 
the facts constituting the art history of a 
people. If anyone’s preconceived idea of 
a Canadian tradition is too narrow to in- 
clude all the facts, he will sooner or later 
have to revise his idea. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN LYMAN 
Montreal. 


INCHOATE 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

I note with interest that the word 
‘inchoate’ is in process of acquiring a 
new meaning, which I suspect is leaking 
over into it from the (in sound) adja- 
cent word ‘incoherent’ — with perhaps 
a whiff of flavoring from ‘chaotic’. 

It is a curious coincidence that today 
within the space of six hours I should 
have come across two passages: one in 
an E. K. B. review in your April num- 
ber — ‘Miss Lehmann’s turbulent incho- 
ate letter does not invite comment’; — 
and one in Ethel Mannin’s new novel, 
Linda Shawn — ‘he had flung himself 
face downwards on his bed in fits of 
blind, inchoate rage and irritability’. 

The sense of the word appears to be 
much the same in both these contexts, 


but it is not, surely, the ‘just begun’ or 
‘not fully in existence’ which is all that 
my dictionaries give and all that the 
derivation seems to justify. 

While I am at it, may I ask Mr. A. T. 
Hunter (‘Nepotism in Canada’) two 
questions? Did the Puritan revolt 
against Nepotism which he so ably des- 
cribes ever extend to Presbyterian Scot- 
land? And is not Canada a Scottish 
colony? 

I suggest that family (or clan) pride 
is so intense among the Scots, and is so 
universally regarded as a virtue, that it 
is taken for granted that any Scot in a 
place of authority will naturally and hon- 
estly believe that his brother or son is 
the best possible candidate for any office 
at his disposal. Nepotism under such 
conditions is not a vice but the natural 
result of a virtue. The Englishman's in- 
stinct is to distrust his own powers of 
judgment concerning his brother or son. 
The Frenchman attaches no importance 
to qualifications for civil office, and there- 
fore believes that his brother or son will 
do as well as the next man. The German 
attaches supreme importance to qualifica- 
tions, and uses a somewhat mechanical 
technique for determining them. The 
American has a profound contempt both 
for civil office and for the kind of people 
who want it, and therefore feels no re- 
pugnance about making it a matter of 
cash. 

Yours, etc., 
B. K. SANDWELL 


SHAMELESS NEPOTISM 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

Mr. A. T. Hunter’s vigorous article 
in your April issue on ‘Nepotism in 
Canada’ is interesting and undoubtedly 
correct, but not exactly clear. “Jl prouva 
méthodiquement tout ce qui était clair; 
il enseignea tout ce qu’on savait’. But 
he did not prove that Nepotism is neces- § 
sarily a bad thing. Yet it is not alto- 
gether obvious that the foreign policy, 
for example, of England in the early 
nineteenth century was so much inferior 
to the twentieth. Nor is it obvious 
that Mr. Winston Churchill had less 
gtasp of strategy than the pure-souled, 
high-minded English generals of 1914. 

Indeed, the mention of military mat- 
ters is particularly unfortunate. Hannibal 
and Scipio, the greatest generals of West- 
ern Europe, were indebted for their posi- 
tion to the most shameless nepotism. 
Napoleon had no more use than Crom- 
well for self-denying ordinances. Would 
Mr. Hunter have debarred from military 
command Alexander, Caesar, Turenne, 
Marlborough, Wellington? Is it more 
important that a general be pure than 
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that he be a good general? If it is wrong 
that an incompetent man obtain office 
through family influence, does it follow, 
as he seems to imply, that a competent, 
even the most competent man may not 
hold any public office if himself or a 
member of his family holds another of- 
fice? Should all posts be given to strang- 
ers, preferably political opponents, or as- 
signed by lot? 

I trust, Sir, that you will be able to 
persuade Mr Hunter to clarify for the 
benefit of other students this aspect of his 
theory. 

Yours, etc., 
ALISTER M’KIE 


Toronto 


IS CANADIAN CIVILIZATION 
THREATENED? 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

From the time our ancestors lived on 
wild carrots and other foods produced 
by nature without artificial aid, until 
the peak of mechanized farming was 
reached in 1928, our civilization had 
gradually developed by the use of new 
inventions in agricultural machinery, and 
also industrial machinery to supply the 
new needs of the farmer. Grain pro- 
duced by this powerful machinery is like 
the waters of the Mississippi, very use- 
ful if controlled but very disastrous when 
flooding to overflowing. 

Overflowing is the case with agricul- 
tural production at present. Tariff treat- 
ies, agricultural experimental work, Farm 
Loan Boards, etc., are like building levees 
on streams feeding the Mississippi, they 
only gather more volume to become more 
disastrous. What is needed is control of 
flow at its source. If we do not con- 
trol production it will drift back to 
where it will control itself. 

Peasant farming limits production to 
local consumption. As control is not a 
policy of our federal government, I do 
not hesitate to predict that Canadian agri- 
culture is headed back to where it was 
seventy years ago — and with it our 
Canadian civilization. Most of our news- 
paper editors are gushing over the back- 
to-the-land movement, but how many of 
them realize that when about 80 per 
cent. of our population have to go on 
the land their cash incomes will be so 
small that they will not be able to af- 
ford even a subscription to a newspaper, 
to say nothing of pianos or radios. These 
peasant farmers will settle in wooded dis- 
tricts where there is a near supply of 
building material and fuel, and the prairie 
farmer will disappear. It is quite pos- 
sible the buffalo may again roam over his 
old domain. 

Our future farmers will eventually spin 
their yarn, weave their cloth, make their 





clothes, and produce other necessities on 
the same ‘hand production’ scale. Big 
factories will close, and the small black- 
smith shop will reappear. Already we see 
an increase of horse-power being used, 
but how many see our civilization going 
backwards. No doubt where former civ- 
ilizations started to disappear there were 
those who gave warning and were called 
pessimists, and the Neros fiddled merrily 
along. 

However we have one hope that other 
civilizations did not have. We have Rus- 
sia, with her almost complete control of 
production and distribution, which if al- 
lowed to develop will be an example that 
others cannot quite ignore. 

Canadians, who are nearly all edu- 
cated (in prejudices) have to be shown. 
Russian standards of living will grow 
better each year while ours will be grow- 
ing worse. Soon these Russian standards 
will pass ours, and Russian civilization 
in a very few years will make us Cana- 
dians look like a nation of Siawashes. 

Yours, etc., 
JAS. S. JOHNSTON 
Invermere, B.C. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

May I be allowed to thank you for the 
paragraph ‘Persecution of Married Wo- 
men’ in your issue of February. 

As you say, these attempts to close 
all ‘gainful occupations’ to married wo- 
men grow apace, under the pretext of 
relieving unemployment. Perhaps it is 
not quite correct to say all ‘gainful oc- 
cupation’ for we have not yet heard of 
any serious attempt to prevent married 
women retaining the position of char- 
women or similar poorly paid jobs. 

May I quote from a letter in The New 
Leader last September, as part of a dis- 
cussion on ‘The Open Door’, a movement 
of protest against special ‘protective’ laws 
for women workers in industry; the pro- 
test being made on the ground that such 
legislation tends to separate workers ac- 
cording to sex and not according to the 
value of the work. Rose Witcop says:— 


If women are not to be allowed to 
enter industry, as workers, what are they 
to do? Go marry — of course! But 
isn’t marriage the most cruelly exploited 
of all jobs It is made up of daily 
drudgery, without even the pay of a do- 
mestic servant; and the joys of mother- 
hood involve risks far greater than those 
of a miner. It is no fun to bear and 
rear a family for a man on an income 
of two or three pounds a week, and if 
women find it necessary to leave their 
homes and return to the factory they are 
entitled to a square deal. Treat them as 
fellow-workers not as competitors. 


In the west there has been a great out- 
cry about married women, chiefly farm- 





ers’ wives, returning to the teaching pro- 
fession. Blame seems to have been cast 
on the married women, rather than on 
the economic conditions which caused 
them to leave the ‘shelter’ of their homes 
and take up once more the work of a 
‘gainful occupation’! 

It is indeed sad to think that any 
bodies of organized women, such as 
Local Councils, should be so short-sighted 
as to give this policy (of persecution) 
their official blessing; surely due con- 
sideration cannot have been given to sta- 
tistics, which show that in Canada a very 
small proportion of married women are 
accustomed to work away from home. 

We are glad to notice, however, that 
the farm women of Saskatchewan pro- 
tested against the Government (Federal 
and Provincial) policy of refusing to em- 
ploy married women in the Civil Service 
and that they had the support of the or- 
ganized farmers (U.F.C.). They evi- 
dently believe that no Government has 
the right to discriminate against one class 
of citizens and that such action will never 
solve the unemployment problem. They 
agree with your statement that ‘as long 
as women remain in economic subjection 
all talk of sex equality is just so much 
hot air’. 

Fundamentally this question of the 
economic subjection of women involves 
the whole problem of the future of the 
family as the foundation unit of society. 

Yours, etc., 
ANNIE L. HOLLIS 
Shaunavon, Sask. 


SONGS AND SLANG 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

I would be grateful if you gave this 
letter the publicity of your columns. 

I am anxious to include in the next 
edition of Songs and Slang of the British 
Soldier: 1914-1918 any and all Cana- 
dian words that did not find a place in 
the third edition of that book. All ack- 
nowledgments will be made. 

No acknowledgments (unless specially 
requested) will be made for the follow- 
ing:—I am preparing a Dictionary of 
Cant in the English Tongue and am an- 
xious to get as many Canadian words 
and phrases as possible. By cant I mean 
the slang of the underworld, and in the 
underworld I include tramps as well as 
the slick men — and women — of the 
cities and towns. I guarantee complete 
discretion, and I would like to add that 
any such help — the more the better — 
would be very welcome and very valu- 
able. 

Yours, etc., 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 
Eastling, Faversham, 
Kent, England. 
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THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

On page 204 of THE CANADIAN 
FORUM for March you state, with nice 
irony, that:— 


Great Britain maintains law and order 
in India in the interests of the Indians; 
the United States holds the Phillipine 
Islands for the same reason. 


May I point out that these cases are 
not analagous Great Britain conquered 
India, and by dint of keeping the poor 
and illiterate continuously poor and illit- 
erate they are able to keep wages down 


to about 3 cents or 5 cents a day for 
millions of workers — thereby gathering 
in about 150 millions sterling per annum 
of the worked-for wealth of India, which 
is sent to London. 

The United States did not so conquer 
the Phillipine Islands, but took them 
from Spain and misrule and serfdom, and 
are steadily trying to bring them up to 
the higher levels of education; and this 
costs the U. S. A. — not, of course, 150 
millions sterling per annum — but still 
it does cost the U. S. A. something 
to do that. 

Yours, etc., 
VERITAS 
Detroit, Mich. 





STAGE ana 
SCREEN & 








THE BARRRETS, BARRIE AND 
BARRY JACKSON 


A T the theatre I sit in the gods for 


two reasons, or perhaps there is 
really only one — economic. The feel- 
ing that distance from the stage increases 
the illusion of reality and gives proper 
perspective may be merely the rational- 
ization of an enforced prejudice. Thus 
my appreciation of the Barry Jackson 
plays is that of an habitué of le poulailler. 


Critics unconsciously assess plays from 
the standard of their own prejudices. 
Psychology says as much for all of us 
at all times. These prejudices in turn 
are social-economic. For instance the 
criticisms in the English press of Lionel 
Britton’s vast dramatic canvas Brain 
(which I have neither read nor seen, but 
judge analogous to his novel Hunger and 
Love), subject matter proletarian, re- 
veal the particular political bias of each 
paper, even though they are written by 
critics who would no doubt resent being 
told they were the unwitting victims of 
the economic machine of their employers. 
These reviews extend from the disdainful 
prudery of the Tory Morning Post and 
neo-Conservative Times to the enlight- 
ened tolerance of the Manchester Guar- 
dian and the Nation; from the disfavour- 
able grimaces of St. John Irvine, to the 
enthusiastic hand claps of Hannen Swaf- 
fer and Bernard Shaw. 

It is natural that people, no matter 
what calibre their intellect, should be 
predisposed toward art according to their 
class affinities. I will start out by ad- 
mitting that my bias is proletarian If 


for argument the majority of critics 
would confess themselves capitalistic, that 
is favouring a society in which a possess- 
ing class flourishes at the expense of the 
workers, and imposes its artistic and 
cultural standards upon them, we should 
have the whole problem of the theatre 
and art in general in an economic nut 
shell. But these litterateurs consistently 
refuse to admit their ideas are other than 
altruistic, so without arguing the merits 
of my opinion I shall give my estima- 
tion of the Barry Jackson repertoire from 
the standard of the workers’ class cons- 
ciousness. 


The piéce de résistance of the Jackson 
players was ‘The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street whose psyco-analytical theme, Freud 
dramatized, is the message of the hour. 
As an historical subject it helps us ap- 
preciate the underlying framework of 
Victorian morality, a code of ethics that 
gtew up with the rise of the industrial 
middle class in the early part of the last 
century and which today is collapsing 
along with the system that produced it. 
This early industrialist class, like every 
rising power in society, created its own 
religion as an embodiment of its needs 
— the new gospel of work, self-sacrifice, 
thrift, wage slavery, exploitation, sex 
slavery. The host of opposing non- 
conformist sects that flourished at the 
time were the spiritual arsenals of the 
varied interests of the middle class in 
their historic struggle with the feudal 
aristocracy. Throughout the political 
conflicts attending its ascendancy to power 
the bourgeoisie clung to its religious faith 
but, like the Barbarians that conquered 


the Roman Empire, victory brought with 
it absorption by the vanquished class in 
language, customs and blood relation- 
ships. 

The Barretts presents a picture of this 
religion of the bourgeoisie in its virile 
prime. We see the results of sex repres- 
sion of the most fanatical type in the 
persons of Edward Moulton-Barrett and 
his family. In the case of the father the 
penalty was exacted upon his wife who 
bore him a swarming family — ‘children 
born of hate’. The religion of sex slav- 
ery did not countenance birth control; 
that came with the decadence of the 
bourgeoisie, and then only as an esoteric 
doctrine for the protection of the ruling 
class by preventing an extensive distribu- 
tion of the surplus wealth and its con- 
sequent accumulation by a diminishing 
group of owners. In those days they 
were at least conscientious; if the work- 
ers were to be fruitful and multiply to 
replenish the earth then so must the mas- 
ters. Malthus held no terrors for them. 


All the haunting terror of that age 
of industrial slavery when men were be- 
ing disciplined to machines is concentrated 
in that one room in which the action of 
the play occurs. Engels describes the 
period in his Conditions of the Working 
Classes in England in 1844, a book 
which every trumpeter on the rickety fin- 
ancial band wagon ought to read before 
he thinks of comparing conditions in an 
undeveloped Russia with those of an in- 
dustrially developed England or United 
States. Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett are mere incidentals to the theme 
of the play. Browning, who hadn’t the 
mental content of a revolutionary, found, 
nevertheless, the atmosphere of Victorian- 
ism so hateful that he had to flee for 
freedom to the musty decadence of Flor- 
ence. Elizabeth Barrett, pathetic victim 
of her surroundings, could rise above, but 
was powerless to analyze the cause of all 
the misery about her Henrietta, rebel- 
lious, blasphemous, might have made an 
Emmeline Pankhurst, had she not been 
bound to sex and economically hog-tied, 
like a hungry man thinking only of his 
belly Arabel, withered victim of repres- 
sion passively suffered, was one of the 
multitude of Hannah Moores that went 
about cleaning up the more exposed gar- 
bage heaps of the social system by which 
her class prospered. Like every other 
agency for the maintenance of capitalism 
these philanthropic individuals have since 
concentrated their efforts into machine- 
like organizations in a vain endeavour 
to keep pace with the ravages of indus- 
trial advancement. They function in 
our midst today as the Red Cross, League 
of Mercy, Big Brother Movement. . . 
all devoted to alleviating the more flag- 
rant manifestations of inequality and de- 
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generacy in our ill-regulated system, so 
that people in general will not realize 
how ‘unstable are the foundations upon 
which society is built. 


It was disappointing to go from the 
lucid rationalism of Rudolf Besier to the 
fretwork and antimacassar sentimentality 
of Barrie and Phillpotts. I don’t know 
whether the latter knows any more about 
socialism than is contained in the cheap, 
expurgated edition thereof typified by the 
Labour Party in Great Britain. But pos- 
sessing no more knowledge of economics 
than his brain child, Joe Varwell, he well 
qualifies for a place in our Commons as 
Mr. Bennett’s right hand man. In seek- 
ing Eden Phillpotts’ purpose in writing 
Yellow Sands I may be doing that gen- 
tleman an injustice. He may not have 
had any other intention than writing a 
romantic comedy in which he picked upon 
a Bolshevik (that is the title used in the 
play for a sentimental reformist who 
becomes a half-baked socialist, after the 
manner of certain well-known preachers 
and trade-unionists), as an interesting 
character about which to work out the 
destinies of the otherwise uninteresting 
inhabitants of a Devon fishing village. 
He had certainly no desire to air social 
gtievances and labour problems; other- 
wise he would not have set his play miles 
away from an industrial centre. If he 
had wished to demonstrate the inutility 
of advancing doctrines of social revolu- 
tion in a quaint old world village with 
hopes of their producing action, then we 
could forgive him. But such was not 
his aim, judging from the character of 
his revolutionary who babbled through 
three acts of ‘bloody [or some such epi- 
thet] capitalists’ as if they were disagree- 
able relatives, and whose only claim to 
proletarian philosophy was a sentimental 
affinity for the under dog. (Lloyd 
George, too, has claimed as much for 
himself.) Thus as an individual Joe’s 
reactions were perfectly consistent when 
he received his aunt's legacy. But to 
most people he typified the vulgarly con- 
ceived ‘Red’ of popular fiction, who goes 
about spouting ridiculous theories of 
dividing up all the money that is in the 
banks among the unemployed. The char- 
acter of Joe Varwell is simply a literary 
brick-bat directed at the revolutionary 
labour movement. Uncle Dick of the 
play had more claim to be called an An- 
archist than Joe a Bolshevik. The one 
subtle stroke of the whole piece was 
demonstration of the fact that we.are all 
potential capitalists. Still there is noth- 
ing very subtle about the thought when 
we consider that our system of educa- 
tion, in school and out, teaches us that 
exploitation is the only assured way of 
making a living in this uncertain com- 
petitive world. 


She Stoops to Conquer was a foil to 
The Barretts. It gave a glimpse of the 
Tory gentry of Georgian times, kindly, 
affable, morally tolerant to the point of 
indulgence, content with the particular 
form of feudal slavery upon which their 
society rested. There was a warmth of 
attachment between landlord and tenant 
that is lacking in the contempt of the 
idustrialist for his wage slave. Such 
fact, however, offers no inducement for 
us to go back to the feudal life of rural 
England as a solace for our ills, or even 
to take up mixed farming on the prairies 
as our brainsick Beattys suggest. 


Yet in those Georgian times we find 
as in the Victorian age of The Barretts, 
the same sex slavery among the so called 
women of virtue. Men of rank, while 
respecting or professing to respect ladies 
who were their social equals, kept up a 
constant liaison with servant girls and 
other women of the servile class. It 
must have appeared to discerning sociol- 
ogists even at that time that there was 
something wrong with a society that 
permitted promiscuity among the women 
of one class and repression among those 
of another. The underlying contempt of 
the upper classes for their social inferiors 
is expressed in Young Mariow’s intol- 
erant attitude toward Hardcastle, whom 
he suspects of being an inn-keeper, and 
his subsequent maudlin remorse on find- 
ing him a social equal. Hardcastle was 
such an endearing old chap (it may have 
been Mr. Liegh that made him so) that 
even if boring with his stories he was 
due at least respect, whether inn-keeper 
or gentleman. Other than its historical 
value there is a certain moral to be drawn 
from this and all ancient comedies; the 
triumph of love. It shows us that even 
then there was a consciousness among 
youth of something fundamentally wrong 
in the customary economic trafficking in 
marriage to which they were unwilling 
parties. 

How we love Barrie. He has the im- 
aginative power to take us with him on 
his fantastical flights, out of ourselves 
away from the world of reality. In 
Peter Pan his intentions are obvious, a 
romp with our imaginations to keep 
them from getting rusty, like a stim- 
ulating walk before breakfast. In his 
other plays his ideas are fundamentally 
the same but he deludes us with different 
methods I don’t know whether or not 
his purpose is the same fantastical ex- 
cursions of the mind. If it is, he fails 
to achieve it and consciously or uncons- 
ciously misleads us. Shaw, I believe, 
compares the creation of a Barrie play 
to the trimming of a bonnet, careful 
matching and blending of materials so 
that nothing displeases our eye or offends 
our prejudices. There is none of the 


morbid pathological exposition of Gals- 
worthy or the trenchant probing of 
Shaw. Barrie is a sentimentalist even in 
the delicate irony of What Every Wo- 
man Knows and The Admirable Crich- 
ton. If there are constructive ideas in 
his plays they are, like the buckram of 
the bonnet, hidden beneath the trim- 
mings; to reach them we must destroy 
the entire creation only to find feeble 
makeshifts for a rational philosophy. 
Dear Brutus is the philosophy of in- 
dividualism. If the fault of our short- 
comings lies in ourselves, to what en- 
vironment do we owe our personalities? 
Are we not the products of a reaction 
of biologic to economic forces that to- 
gether make up society? If, according to 
the idealist, there is some fault within 
ourselves why not correct it at its proper 
source, material environment? Barrie 
never goes beneath the skin in his prob- 
ings for fear of hurting us. Rather he 
prinks us, paints our faces, and lets us 
see how pretty we could be if we weren't 
ourselves. There is all the fatalism of 
an idealist about Dear Brutus; the cloying 
sentimentality that stifles reason. 


Quality Street is a very pretty bonnet 
decked out in petty and sentimental con- 
ceits, whose values are figments; Cran- 
fordian lavender ladies, the cloistered 
sweetness of whose lives is as foreign 
to the average citizen of Toronto, Mon- 
treal, or Vancouver as the naked habits 
of a Hottentot to an Eskimo. The work- 
ers today are too preoccupied battling for 
security and comfort in society to dally 
in the simpering realms of sentimentality 

From a technical point of view the 
Jackson productions were somewhat dis- 
appointing. We expected something more 
than the conventional stagecraft of the 
last century from an organization that 
has been daring and original enough to 
produce Shakespeare in modern dress, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
and Gas. Their realism was that of the 
Irving school, perfection of detail, the 
essentials lost in a mass of distracting 
non-essentials. Scenery and even cos- 
tumes should be a mere suggestion of 
reality, a dramatic sublimation of line 
and colour to facilitate the movements 
of the play and lend themselves to an 
expression of the theme. It may have 
been as I suggested that there is nothing 
in the majority of the plays that could 
have been expressed as an outstanding 
central theme, but like Barrie’s bonnets 
they depend on their trimmings for their 
appeal. There was one setting in this 
group of plays that I must pay tribute 
to as outstanding in its beauty and sim- 
plicity, the Magic Wood in Dear Brutus. 
All the others were quite ordinary and 


unprepossessing 
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Barry Jackson might have felt that he 
had to include a goodly portion of con- 
ventional dramatic fare in this, his pre- 
mier repertoire, in order to secure its suc- 
cess with provincial audiences. Perhaps 
on future occasions we shall be favoured 
by this company with some of the more 
startling modern works that the Birming- 
ham Repertory theatre has produced in 
recent years. 

There is no living theatre today ex- 
cept in Russia. The theatre of yesterday 
that is still with us is moribund. Today 
our economic problems call for new moral 
values in the reconstruction of society. 
The theatre, as with every other institu- 
tion that serves the interests of the ex- 
ploiting class, is suffering in the present 
state of economic flux. Like the church 
and the press it is between the devil and 
the deep sea as people become more and 
more conscious of the fundamental er- 
rors in our social system. The pulpit, 
press, and stage, finding they cannot serve 
the interests of both the owning and the 
dispossessed classes are resorting to the 
most misleading delusions and palpable 
casuistry. If these bodies do not lend 
themselves to the reconstruction of soci- 
ety they will be destroyed by the laws of 
economic determinism and there will 
rise, phoenix-like in their place, new in- 
stitutions that will definitely benefit the 
majority of the people. 

The class that our economic develop- 
ment is forcing to the top is the working 
class. All movements in the community 
must bend their activities to that ascend- 
ant force or disappear. The theatre 
which should help show us the way to 
salvation is hedging. Sooner or later 
it must fall in line. Putting off the 
reckoning day to save itself from the 
wrath of its present masters is merely 
blind opportunism. Such groups as the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, serving 
an industrial community, could lead the 
revolt of this phase of art from the 
dead hand of capitalist finance. The 
Russian theatre is the only living thea- 
tre because it alone is giving expression 
to the morality of the new proletarian 
society. It has been derided by our 
orthodox critics as an instrument of 
propaganda in the hands of the Com- 
munist state. Living art was never bas- 
ically anything more than propaganda. 
Our stage, if those same critics we men- 
tioned in the first of this article would 
only admit it, has been for the last fifty 
years a very efficient instrument of propa- 
ganda in the hands of our bourgeois 
state. It has only allowed plays to be 
produced that conformed to the ethics 
of an acquisitive society; plays in which 
virtue was its own reward; in which 
the suffering and self-sacrifice of parents 
for their children were rewarded in old 


age; in which that threadbare fallacy, the 
wages of sin, meaning the breaking of 
the laws of servitude, are death, inflicted 
by the offended powers, has been a Pro- 
crustean standard of conduct for diso- 
bedience, adultery, stealing and murder- 
ing These more obvious forms of prop- 
aganda were well adapted to primitive 
backwoods emotionalism. Today, being 
a little too obvious for a sophisticated 
audience, they have been transmogrified 
into more subtle editions of the same 
thing. Onur stage today is torn between 
the deadening centrifugal attraction of an 
obsolete morality and the energizing cen- 
tripetal force of a nascent social order. 
This explains why we have production of 
plays such as The Barretts contemporane- 
ous with Quality Street; Street Scene 
with Green Pastures; Ziegfeld Follies 
with Roar China. If the theatre and 
the intellectuals that cater to it refuse 
their aid in the present struggle, the 
workers, like the bourgeoisie in the past, 
will be forced to create their own theatre 
on the foundation of a sound proletarian 
philosophy. 
ANDREW GILLESPIE COWAN 


ONE HOUR WITH YOU 


HE alarming thing about One Hour 
T With You, latest prancing palfry 
of the ‘preux Chevalier’, is its popular- 
ity. There is nothing innately vicious 
to the casual view about a cream puff. 
One can be diverted by the frangible fan- 
tasy of its spun sugar ornamentation, and 
grant it palatable and even nutritive to 
such as are favoured and fortified by an 
aggressive sweet-tooth and a sound diges- 
tion. One might, however, quite justifi- 
ably ‘view with alarm’ a general cream 
puff Crusade, or concerted ‘Vive la Sac- 
charinité’ and it is some foreboding of 
such a tendency which casts a sinister 
shadow over that eminently saleable con- 
fection from the pdtisserie of Lubitsch 
and Chevalier. 

To facilitate discussion it now becomes 
regrettably necessary to drop the cream 
puff, or, if you are less spectacularly in- 
clined, lay it gently on the shelf. One 
last office, however, must be rendered it. 
We must repel with due scorn the in- 
sinuation that the snowy purity of its 
cream is anything other than symbolic 
of its essence. A dash of this and a spice 
of that there may be — there is, thank 
heaven! — but after careful and prayer- 
ful analysis your committee begs leave 
to report that all known Pure Food laws 
have been complied with. 

The picture is, essentially, just a re- 
turn to the good old daze of ‘chevalerie’. 
Without the smile, the gestures, the ac- 
cent, the flair for facial gymnastic —— the 
Personality, in short — that is Maurice 


Chevalier, there would remain only a sec- 
tion of our motion picture output ‘that 
had been left out by mistake’. So, if 
that’s what you really like, you'll love 
this! Think of actually being taken into 
the confidence of the Personality! He 
discusses with you his most private af- 
fairs in delightful, coy asides. He ap- 
peals to you to understand and sympa- 
thize. He is pleading with you (pro- 
longed close-up) —- you out of all the 
world — in mellifluous rhyme and con- 
fidential bursts of song. There is noth- 
ing queer about that because it is obvi- 
ously the custom of the country — in 
police orders and professional visits of 
medicos, as well as in tea-cup confidences 
and scenes of domestic bliss. We rejoice 
in the felicitous rhyming of ‘feel’ and 
‘ideal’ and delight in the revival of those 
valuable object-lesson in phonetics af- 
forded by close-ups of the throes of 
vocalization. 


Though Chevalier was One Hour 
With You, there were others, in the hour, 
so to speak, who almost made it time 
well spent. You've probably been feel- 
ing all along that it couldn’t have been 
as bad as that with Lubitsch at the helm. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, you were 
tight. That fine sense of light and shade, 
that inimitable facility with small, swift 
subtleties of action and expression give 
moments of real delight and _ soothe 
where they cannot save. Admirable re- 
inforcement is provided by Roland Young 
in his sensitive, finely-tempered charac- 
terisation of Professor Olivier, the ‘other 
woman's’ husband. One was grateful 
for his every moment on the screen. The 
charm of Jeanette Macdonald and Gen- 
evieve Tobin adequately motivates the 
perplexities of the hapless André and, 
combined with the excellence of the set- 
tings, is most grateful to the eye, while 
they, and perhaps to a greater extent, 
Charles Ruggles, succeed in giving life 
and individuality to rather ‘obvious’ 
roles. —-Oh, yes! There were the songs. 
That which gives the picture its title 
one felt to have greater possibilities than 
were brought out in the rendition. The 
most sparkling song was ‘What a Little 
Thing Like a Wedding Ring Can Do’, 
and the most pertinent now, ‘What 
Would You Do?’ Whatever it is, you 
have our blessing. 

MARY E. CARMAN. 


(Sure; but isn’t that just the significant 
point, that this is the most successful 
deliberate attempt yet made to capture 
for the screen something of the atmos- 
phere of intimacy and direct contact that 
has been claimed for the stage alone? 
Can it result in bringing the audience on 
the stage more adequately than the rather 
chilly attempts of recent playwrights? 
—Bditor. J 
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LUBITSCH; VON STERNBERG; 
POLA NEGRI 


as it was renamed at the command 
of the censitive Will Hays, is the second 
that I have seen of Lubitsch’s efforts at 
serious drama. The first, The Patriot, 
was much the greater: for one thing be- 
cause the story was more powerful and 
better knit, and for another because the 
medium—pantomime—was far superior. 
Considering these limitations, however, 
Lubitsch has made a very fine film; which 
is all the more amazing when one con- 
siders that he is the second of our better 
directors to be handicapped with Phillips 
Holmes, America’s Good Five-Cent Cigar- 
Store Indian. Yet by some wizardry 
Lubitsch succeeds at times in eliciting 
from this lad, whose uniform previous 
performance the cinema critic of Time 
has described with brilliant accuracy as 
‘gloomy, dazzled and polite’, the sem- 
blance of acting. 

Maurice Rostand’s play, though based 
on an excellent situation, lapses frequent- 
ly into anti-war propaganda. This 
phase the adaptors and the director have 
striven to minimize, but it remains a 
slight defect, as does the sentimentality 
of the original, which again is toned 
down considerably, so that the film de- 
serves not at all the New Yorker’s silly 
summation as ‘one long Lubitsch sob’. 
The scene in the graveyard is a brilliant 
example of Lubitsch’s ability to turn pa- 
thos delicately to humour. 

Pare Lorentz of Judge (who to my 
mind is, with Richard Watts Jr. of the 
New York Herald-Tribune and Mary 
Lowrey Ross of Toronto Saturday Night, 
one of the really outstanding movie 
critics in America) writes, apropos of 
Shanghai Express, that it is another proof 
that Josef Von Sternberg is unsurpassed 
at making pictures (in the simplest sense 
of that term), but cannot tell a story. 
Yet in the same critique Lorentz actually 
refers to Von Sternberg’s silent master- 
piece, The Case of Lena Smith, in which 
film he certainly told a story fluently, 
powerfully and completely. The Blue 
Angel is another argument against Lor- 
entz, and to me Shanghai Express itself 
is a third. True enough, the story is a 
shabby and hackneyed melodrama, but by 
means of this genius of his for ‘making 
Pictures’ he lifts the thing from com- 
monplaceness to the level of a work of 
art. That he succeeded in doing this, 
when, in An American Tragedy, he drag- 
ged a great story down to the level of 
the commonplace, is a curious and only 
Partially explicable phenomenon. 

It was, of course, constantly apparent 
in this film that it is the silences that 
count. Several times one felt that one 


: Man I Killed, or Broken Lullaby, 

















could not bear an approaching cliché, only 
to have it turned, by some delicate and 
inspired camera-shot, into a thing thrill- 
ingly fresh and lovely. The outstanding 
example of this was the ‘Do you know 
what Shanghai Lily was doing? She was 
on her knees all night, praying!’ I bore 
that, but when we were shown the ac- 
tual scene I began to collect my coat and 
scarf. This was too much! No more 
King’s Messengers for me! The piously 
pointed hands... But lo! the tips of 
those long lovely fingers curved, slightly, 
slowly, gracefully. The scene was not 
merely saved; it was lifted, by that one 
touch, from triteness into beauty. 

As for the Dietrich herself—well, one 
Harry Alan Potamkin, in a recent issue 
of Vanity Fair, asserted that ‘Von Stern- 
berg has made of her the most accom- 
plished slut in America’. This statement 
is fairly typical of his pyrotechnical but 
unbalanced essay. The truth was divined 
a few months ago by some obscure writ- 
er for a fan-magazine. The Dietrich of 
the screen, he says, is Von Sternberg’s 
own creation. She is not merely an ac- 
tress, she is a unique creature. Which is 
precisely true. Von Sternberg, when he 
is given Marlene Dietrich to direct, 
moulds his film-story to fit this charac- 
ter of his. She ought to have stories 
written for her; and Dashiell Hammett, 
a writer of some ability, is doing just 
that. One looks forward curiously to 
the result. 

The story of A Woman Commands, 
Pola Negri’s first talkie, is above the av- 
erage. The main weaknesses of the film 
are the lack of speed and the abortive at- 
tempt at emulating Lubitsch’s delicious 
satire on the monarchical system. Paul 
Stein, another Austrian, seems to possess 
but a small share of his compatriots’ 
skill; though it may have been that, af- 
ter pushing Constance Bennett through a 


couple of her virtuous orgies, he was 
awed by the brilliance and life of Pola 
Negri into lengthiness and heaviness—a 
paradoxical but quite possible result. 
Pola herself is splendid. Her panto- 
mime is as good as ever, and her voice is 
deep and rich and flexible. A Woman 
Commands is well worth seeing. 
PAUL GARDNER. 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


NEW organization known as the 

Canadian Drama League presented 
two religious plays during Holy Week, 
in the chancel of a church in Toronto, 
thus reverting to the original stage of the 
miracle-play. The first, Everyman, was 
a heavily-padded but actable version of 
the old play; the second was Masefield’s 
The Trial of Jesus, both directed by 
Brownlow Card. In both cases the light- 
ing provided the only scenery, and the 
presentations were effective and interest- 
ing. 

In Easter Week the same energetic 
group attempted The Marvellous History 
of St. Bernard, a modern dramatization 
of an old legend, and first produced in 
England by Barry Jackson. The produc- 
tion, impossible to do in a church, was 
so handicapped by the shallow stage, 
meagre lighting equipment and poor 
acoustics of the hall that a critical esti- 
mate is scarcely possible. The play it- 
self concerns a young man who is im- 
pelled by religious fervour to forsake such 
worldly delights as marriage and to de- 
vote his life to doing good in an out-of- 
the-way place. Written in the miracle- 
play manner, and not devoid of good 
comedy, it is well worth the while of 
any dramatic group who are willing to 
lavish a tremendous amount of work on 
the production. 

P. A. G. 
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The GOETHE 
CENTENARY 


Goethe is probably better known throughout the world than any other 
German writer. He has had a tremendous influence on German thought and 
literature, and both in national and international reputation, comes as near to 
Shakespeare as anyone. 


“ M. Dent & Sons Limited, have just published an interpretive study entitled “GOETHE, 
AS REVEALED IN HIS POETRY” by Professor Barker Fairley. It has had some very fine 
reviews but probably none surpass that given it in the Spectator by Edward Crankshaw, excerpts 
from which are as follows :— 


“Countless intelligences have been brought to bear on the problems set by Goethe; and, in 
view of their common failure to establish any sort of unity in the man, we could only assume 
that scholarship and penetration were not enough, that a genius was needed on the job — Pro- 
fessor Fairley’s critical faculty is illumined by genius. Nobody who had not felt as Goethe felt, 
who had not projected his own imagination without reserve into that of the poet, who had not 
gazed on the sun with naked eye, could have produced his book. Goethe as revealed to us here 
is mightily increased in stature; and, in the light of Professor Fairley’s understanding, his work 
seems rich in new significance. 


It is an intuitive book, but so faithfully is every statement, every suggestion, supported by 
chapter and verse, that to all appearance it is built wholly of intelligence. This, perhaps, is Pro- 
fessor Fairley’s greatest triumph.” 


In case you do not happen to own all of Goethe’s work, you may be interested to know 
that there are five volumes devoted to Goethe, in Everyman’s Library. FAUST, Parts 1 and 2. 
Translation with introduction and notes by A. G. Latham. WILHELM MEISTER (in two 
volumes), translated with an introduction by Thomas Carlyle. CONVERSATIONS OF 
GOETHE WITH ECKERMAN, translated by John Oxenford, with introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE by G. H. Lewes, introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. 

As the cloth bound volumes of Everyman’s are only sixty cents each, one may thus ob- 
tain a library about GOETHE for three dollars, a small cost indeed for such a complete collec- 
tion of GOETHE’S work. 


From the pleasant subject of GOETHE to the ominous but ever present subject, the de- 
pression from which we are emerging, would seem to be a worthless change in the discussion 
until we learn that there is an excellent book by a very able man, R. F. McWilliams, K.C., which 
deals directly with this subject. “DOES HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF” is written to dispel 
a general impression that the present world wide economic depression, and the recent World War 
out of which it has grown, are events without precedent in human history. The fact is that, ex- 
cept as to scale, there is little that is unprecedented about these events. Similar conflicts of 
interests and ambitions, have produced similar wars, and these wars, similar economic conse- 
quences. For instance, in this short but comprehensive volume, there is a most interesting com- 
parison between the year 1826 and the year 1930, equal spaces of time after the War of 1812 
and the present World War, showing how similar were the occurrences at each time. Following 
this, there are more tabulated events showing what will happen if history repeats itself as it has 
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